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Dictated by good judgment... 


If your responsibilities include customer relations, a short note will bring 
into your hands an additional opportunity for improving service. Checks 
lithographed on La Monte Safety Papers are used the world over with 
justifiable pride and assurance of safety. Your customers, too, will appre- 
ciate them. If you have not used La Monte Safety Papers, samples and 


information may be obtained from your lithographer or from us direct. 


I TPT apt A Check Paper All Your Own 


— 


JONG Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
IS JAN ON Safety Papers with their-own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
is \ z\ itself. Such wworvipuaizeD check paper provides maximum protection 
\ | against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 
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THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LA MONTE TRADE-MARE 
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"QUR CUSTODIAN ACCOUNT AT 
BANKERS TRUST IE LIKE HAVIWE OUR OLIN 
OPERATING UNIT IN NEW YORK - OUR SECURITIES 
ARE ALWAYS UNDER OUR COMPLETE CONTROL” 


YES, ALL DETAILS are handled 
by us, just as you would expect 
members of your own staff to 
handle them. When you have a 
Custodian Account at Bankers 
Trust, you receive complete cus- 
todian service. All details of income 
and maturing or called securities... 
notices of subscription rights... 
exchanges...and similar matters 
...are handled for you. All transac- 
tions produce detailed advices, 
giving necessary data for tax pur- 
poses and other requirements. 


Our Custodian Division is an in- 
dependent unit staffed by experts. 
Effective independent audit and 
control procedures are of a contin- 
uing nature. Our location in the 
key security market holds exposure 
to risk to a minimum. Securities 
are given the same maximum safe- 
guards provided for our own assets 
and actually kept in the same 
vaults. 

All securities which you place in 
our care are always under your 
complete control. 


Custodian Account service at 
Bankers Trust is being used by 
hundreds of out-of-town banks, 
both for their own securities and 
those owned by their customers; 
also by corporations, educational 
institutions, investment trusts, in- 
surance companies, religious and 
charitable groups and other similar 
organizations. 

We invite you to write for more 
detailed information. Please ad- 
dress Custodian Division, 16 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





8-mm Photography on 16-mm film 


High reduction ratio (37-1) 
Two film types on one camera ~ 


Fast automatic or hand feeding 
cicero document width 
Choice of three film patterns 
Automatic safety shutter 


Special time- and error- 
saving controls 





HIGH-SPEED BELL & HOWELL 
ye RECORDER — Offers many cost-cutting 


Bell « Howell @ Burroughs features that make obsolete most 
MANUFACTURER OISTRIBUTOR . : ‘ 
microfilming equipment now in use 


g IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFI Ay, 
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HERE’S MICROFILMING AT ITS MODERN BEST! 
BEGIN NOW TO ENJOY MAXIMUM SAVINGS ON EVERY JOB—EVERY DAY! 


You don’t rent modern Burroughs Microfilming. You 
buy it outright and watch the savings it provides in 
time, film and manpower quickly pay for the equipment. 


In film costs alone, Burroughs Microfilming can save 


74 as much as 80% over outmoded equipment, because it 


uses 8-mm photography on 16-mm film and a high 


MH reduction ratio (37-1)—to more than double the 
4 oumber of images on every foot of film. 


#4 This precision-built Bell & Howell Recorder—sold by 
3) Burroughs—sets new standards in economical, high- 


speed operation and long-life dependability. It slashes 


operating expenses and time on the job because it 
does the work easier and faster than ever before! 


Delivery is immediate! Highly skilled service, avail- 
able from more than 600 Burroughs Service Centers, 
is no farther away than your telephone. Twenty-five 
conveniently located Processing Stations assure 
immediate developing of your film—with maximum 
image brilliance and clarity. 


That's the meat of the Burroughs Microfilming story. 
Call your nearby Burroughs office for the full details. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Speede Handling of Merchant Charge Plan Media 


New Acro-Feeder 


Sensational new Acro- 
Feeder gives fast, auto- 
matic feeding of inter- 
mixed documents such as 
sales tickets and cus- 
tomer statements, as well 
as of checks, with maxi- 
Cameras 
are interchangeable — 
save time with one cam- 


mum accuracy. 


era for each job. 


Microfilm Reader 


The microfilm reader 
projects individual filmed 
records to actual size or 
larger. Locating and 
viewing of records—by 
customers and bank per- 
sonnel—is quick and 
easy. Facsimile copies 
are readily made. 





Fuom Where We Sit.... 


Disparities: 1936 and 1953 


We said in this column a month 
ago, “Our crying need is for a sus- 
tained market for the constantly 
increasing output of our factories 
and farms, and we can’t have sus- 
tained markets without sustained 
purchasing power.” There is, ad- 
mittedly, small justification for 
stating a truth so obvious, but it 
is that very fact that makes it 
highly significant. The key to the 
whole question of sustained pros- 
perity is, without doubt, adequate 
purchasing power. What, then, is 
purchasing power, and what can 
we do about shaping the trend of 
events as they relate to that all- 
important economic phenomenon? 

We have found what appears to 
us to be a comprehensive and ade- 
quate answer to that question in a 
book entitled “Purchasing Power 
and Prosperity,” written by Her- 
bert D. Simpson, and published by 
The Foundation Press, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. It is of special interest to 
note that the book was published 
in 1936, at which time the author 
was Director of the Institute of 
Public Finance and Professor of 
Public Finance at Northwestern 
University. 

Mr. Simpson gave just a nod of 
recognition to the more familiar 
balance sheet characteristics of 
purchasing power, and treated it 
thenceforth, not as a “ ‘lump’ or 
quantity of anything, but a rela- 
tionship.” “Its essence,” he con- 
tinued, “consists in having some- 
thing to exchange, under condi- 
tions that make exchange possi- 
ble. . . One’s purchasing power is 
the amount of exchangeability he 
can develop with reference to him- 
self or anything he possesses. Per- 
haps we could say still more ac- 
curately that purchasing power is 
exchangeability—when we speak 
of the amount, we are raising the 
question of measurement. . . Max- 
imum exchangeability means max- 
imum purchasing power; and 
disrupted exchangeability means 
disrupted purchasing power.” 

The problem confronting the 
country in 1936, according to the 
author, was “not one of creating 
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more purchasing power, but of re- 
leasing the various accumulations 
of purchasing power we already 
have.” Using the then existing 
situation in the case of the build- 
ing trades as an example, he 
pointed out while there existed a 
definite, and in some fields an 
acute, demand for the products 
of their labor and skill, they were 
prevented from making an ex- 
change which would convert their 
labor into active purchasing power 
by a variety of obstacles and 
restraints, including: 

(1) Disparities among the prices 
of different groups of commodities. 
“Disparity” exists in any set of 
prices at which given commodities 
will not move freely in exchange 
for each other. 

(2) Disparities between the in- 
comes of various groups and the 
prices of the commodities they buy. 

(3) Disparities between prices 
of commodities and the costs of 
producing them. 

(4) Uncertainty regarding the 
future. A curve indicating projec- 
tion of purchasing power into the 
future under conditions of pros- 
perity would differ widely from one 
made during a depression. 

(5) Frozen assets. Those policies 
which tended to stop deflation, pre- 
vent further depreciation of assets, 
and avert losses, had the effect of 
converting depreciating assets into 
frozen assets, and removing their 
purchasing power. 

A point stressed throughout the 
book is well summed up in the fol- 
lowing: “Whatever may have been 
the case in 1933 or 1929, there can 
be no question that in our present 
situation the one most essential 
condition is such a flexibility of 
prices as will permit commodities 
and services to discover the levels 
at which they will exchange. 
For prices are the antennae by 
which producers find the levels at 
which they can encounter con- 
sumers. . .” 

All of this suggests to us that 
we had better do some hard think- 
ing about the rigidities upon 
which we are currently relying so 


heavily as a deterrent to any de- 
flationary tendencies which may 
make their appearance. What of 
rigid farm price supports? What of 
high wages, and their counterpart, 
high built-in labor costs? What of 
Government aid in all of its multi- 
plicity of forms, and its counter- 
part, high taxes? And what of the 
field of foreign trade, with the 
difficult choice it presents between 
protection at home and a market 
abroad for our vast exportable sur- 
pluses? 

Offsetting all of these potentially 
unfavorable factors, we have, of 
course, our peerless productive 
mechanism, and, most important of 
all, our nation’s banking system. 
Our banks enjoy not only the com- 
plete confidence of the public, but 
its very high esteem as well, and 
there is every present indication 
that there will be no lessening of 
that confidence and esteem in any 
period of economic adjustment 
which may lie ahead. This fact 
alone will serve to make any such 
period vastly less difficult than the 
one in which Mr. Simpson’s book 
was written. 

But it seems to us to be only the 
part of prudence to consider that 
disparities are still with us and 
will continue, from time to time, 
to make their presence felt. The 
remedy seems to lie in an everlast- 
ing readiness to adapt to the reali- 
ties of whatever conditions may 
confront us. There is an altogether 
too direct relationship between the 
palatability of a truth and our 
readiness to believe it, and the 
banker can render a customer no 
greater service than by making 
sure that he is fully aware of the 
realities of his situation, however 
unpleasant they may be. 

If our problem in 1936 was to 
“remove the obstacles to the free 
flow of the potential purchasing 
power we already have,” our job 
now is to see to it that the things 
of which those obstacles are made 
are held to a minimum. 


Editor 
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=. the sign of the cancer 
sword the American Cancer 
Society seeks to save lives by 
spreading vital facts to you, 
your neighbors, and your phy- 
sicians . . . by supporting re- 
search that will find the final 
answers to cancer ... by pro- 
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AN ENORMOUS MARKET FOR BANKS WHO SELL 
NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


News reports predict that 66 million travelers will 
use 22 million cars this year on journeys averaging 
1200 miles. They will spend $9,240,000,000, or 
$140.00 for each passenger! 

This is a most important market for National City 
Bank Travelers Checks. All travelers, particularly 
motorists, will want to avoid the risks of theft or loss 
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—yet be assured of the instant spendability of their 
funds. Remember—all National City Bank Travelers 
Check advertising recommends readers to make 
their purchases in banks. 

Helpful display material, free mats available to 
assist you to develop this important revenue. 


You keep ALL the selling commission—%/ of 1 % 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Bist tn Uirld-WUide Banking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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We Welcome Church Loans 


By employing a plan which translates into immediate action the in- 
tention of every individual to contribute according to his ability, this 
bank has been able to make the formerly troublesome church loan a 


source of profit and good will. 


By LEWIS W. HARRISON 
Vice President, Bank of Asheville, N. C. 


N A HILL, directly across a 
OC valley from the plant of the 

American Enka Corpora- 
tion in the outskirts of Asheville, 
now stands a handsome brick 
church. At the foot of the hill is 
a comfortable home—the parson- 
age. The church, built in the colon- 
ial style with white, wooden tower 
pointing skyward, is a commanding 
as well as beautiful structure—a 
landmark in which the people of 
the surrounding area take justifi- 


able pride. To see its completeness, 
its air of belonging to the spot on 
which it rests, one would scarcely 
believe that, four years ago, this 
was a wooded knoll with a very 
unassuming concrete block build- 
ing at its base. 

The six acres and two buildings 
comprising the property represent 
an actual investment of $35,000, 
and have a replacement value of 
nearly $50,000. No debt is owing 
to anyone, nor did the question of 
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financing the project give rise to 
the slightest difficulty at any stage 
of its progress. Moreover, the Bank 
of Asheville supplied all the credit 
required, but without assuming 
any of the risks which are normally 
associated in the minds of bankers 
with church loans. The story of 
how this was done can best be told 
by relating briefly the story of this 
church. 


Organized in 1945 with 15 char- 
ter members, the Edgewood Baptist 
Church had a fair promise, but no 
fairer, than scores of other newly 
organized churches in rural Amer- 
ica. It had one priceless asset, a 
leader with vision who saw the 
need of a strong church to serve 
a rapidly growing industrial com- 
munity—the Rev. Bill Hensley. 

For four years, the concrete 
block building served as church 
and church school—there was no 





parsonage. But the membership 
had grown from 15 in 1945, to 230 
in the autumn of 1949. 

In September of the latter year, 
Rev. Hensley came in to see us. 
He presented an application for a 
mortgage loan of $12,000, the pro- 
ceeds of which would be used in 
the construction of a new church. 
It was thought that the loan could 
be liquidated in a matter of six 
years, which would require pay- 
ments of $200 per month. He 
pointed out that income for 1948 
was $7,390.36, but that receipts 
for the first eight months of 1949 
had exceeded those for the same 
period in the previous year by 
about one-third. The pastor’s an- 
nual salary was $3,624. 

The proposal was a welcome one. 
We had been quite aware of the 
great need for the new building, 
and felt that the project was es- 
sentially sound. We did not, how- 
ever, approve the application for a 
mortgage loan of $12,000, but pro- 
posed instead, to employ a tech- 
nique which would make it un- 
necessary for the church to borrow 
the funds at all. Very briefly, our 
plan was to accept a_ sufficient 
number of installment notes from 
the membership to meet the needs 
of the building program. 

At a subsequent meeting with a 
committee of church members, it 
was decided that these notes should 
be for a face amount of $138, and 
made payable in 24 monthly in- 
stallments of $5.75. It was believed 
that the subscribing members 
could meet this modest payment, 
even in the face of possible illness 
or slackness in work. 


Money Raised, Not Merely Promised 
The mortgage loan application 
was quickly forgotten in the en- 
thusiasm aroused by a plan which 
would leave the church free of in- 
debtedness, yet embrace every 
member desiring to _ contribute. 
The funds would be immediately 
available, and there would be no 
campaigns to meet ever recurring 
large payments. The money would 
be raised, not merely promised. 
Applications accompanied by 
notes began to come in by the score 
until, within a few weeks, 208 had 
been approved, processed, and the 
proceeds placed to the credit of the 
church’s building fund. Many 
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“At the foot of the hill is a comfortable home—the parsonage.” 


members took a note for their chil- 
dren as well as for themselves. 
Several paid out their original note 
within a few weeks, and then 
signed again. Even non-members 
subscribed. 

As new members came in, they, 
too, were given an opportunity to 
participate. 

As the building progressed, 
others became interested in the 
project. Certainly, the corporation 
which lies in the shadow of the 
Edgewood steeple must have 
helped. Two subsequent lump sum 
loans from my bank, aggregating 
$3,000, were obtained. Many mem- 
bers were artisans and gave their 
time. But the 208 small subscribers 
who committed themselves to pay 
$5.75 a month for two years con- 
stituted the financial backbone of 
the whole enterprise. 


A Fine Payment Record 


How did they perform? Of the 
208 notes, exactly five became past 
due at various stages. Even these 
were far along toward maturity 
when hardship made it necessary 
for the church treasurer to help 
out, as provided in our agreement 
with the trustees. In two cases, the 
notes were assumed by other mem- 
bers. 

The method employed in the case 
of the Edgewood Baptist Church 
appears to us to meet all the re- 
quirements of an ideal business 
transaction. Following is a more 


detailed statement of the manner 
in which it is employed at the 
Bank of Asheville: 

The bank officer in conference 
with the church’s pastor, treasurer 
and one or two trustees, gets all 
the information needed regarding: 

1. The location and name of the 

church. 


The church’s history. 


The church’s membership; 
the number of active mem- 
bers and their occupations. 
The extent to which employ- 
ment is concentrated in a 
very limited number of in- 
dustries, perhaps a single in- 
dustry, is carefully consid- 
ered. 

The church’s income and ex- 
penses. 


The project for which the 
funds are needed. 

The effect of the project upon 
the size, stability and finan- 
cial soundness of the church. 
The church’s officials. Their 
financial responsibility as in- 
dicated by their employment, 
ownership of property, etc., 
is an important criterion. 
The church’s affiliations with 
national and other regional 
groups. 

If the information assembled on 
all these points reflects favorably 
upon the officials, membership and 
project, a second conference is held 
and we offer a proposal in some- 
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The First National Bank of Chicago 
Statement of Condition April 20, 1953 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations , 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 


Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adj jacent Property) 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected 

Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ; , : : 
Surplus. ‘ 
Other Undivided Profits ’ 
Discount Collected, but not Earned 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. 
Bills Payable 
Liability Account of Aécoptances 


Time Deposits . 
Demand Deposits 


Deposits of Public Funds 


$ 498, 446,995.38 


$ 606,468, 153.44 
659, 726, 866.97 
147, 059, 083.48 

1,170,290, 601.45 
2,004, 545.54 

5, 400, 000. 00 
2,188, 570.85 

6, 195, 136.05 

1, 702,662.69 
$2,601,035, 620.47 


90,000, 000.00 
90,000, 000.00 
6,057, 658.69 
2,582, 469.01 
1,800, 000.00 
28, 672,679.66 
13,000, 000.00 
2,581, 827.77 


1,718, 684, 099.97 


149, 209, 889.99 


2,366, 340, 985.34 
$2,601, 035,620.47 


United States Government obligations carried at $203,846,032.49 are pledged 
to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 


J. D. FarRInGToN 
President, Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


James B. ForGaNn 
Vice-Chairman of the 
Board 


Watrter M. HeyMANN 
Vice-President 


Henry P. Isham 
President, Clearing In- 
dustrial District, Inc. 


James S. KNOWLSON 
Chairman of the Board 
and President, 
Stewart- Warner Corp. 


Homer J. Livincston 
President 


Board of Directors 


HucGuston M. McBain 
Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & 
Company 


BentTLey G. McCLoup 
Banker 


Harry C. Murpuy 
President, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy 


Railroad Company 


Louis B. NEUMILLER 
President, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
James F. Oares, JR. 
Chairman, 
The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co. 


Crarence B. RANDALL 
President, 
Inland Steel Company 


Gitpert H. ScRIBNER 
Winston & Company 


R. Douctas STUART 
Vice-Chairman and 
President, 

Quaker Oats Company 

Louis WarRE 
President, 
International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. 


ALBrrt H. WETTEN 
President, 
A. H. Wetten & Co. 


C. J. WHIPPLE 
Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co. 

Joun P. WiLson 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 


Ropert E. WILSON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 

Ropert E. Woop 
Chairman of the Board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


At your service —at the nation’s trade center 


The First National Bank 


of Chicago 


June, 1953 





what the following language: 

“You need $10,000 in order to 
complete your new church. We are 
most anxious to co-operate. You 
have 250 members of whom 75 are 
active and gainfully employed. 
Why not take with you 100 appli- 
cations and installment notes? 

“Explain to your members that 
you can raise the money required 
without mortgaging any church 
property and in such a way as to 
facilitate participation by every 
active member. If a man wants to 
give $100, let him sign a note for 
that amount. The money will be 
made available to the church at 
once, but your member can have 
20 months to repay if he needs it. 
Certain of your members will want 
to give larger amounts, and they 
will be allowed 24 months in which 
to pay us. 

“In view of the many contingen- 
cies involved, the bank will enter 
into-a written agreement with the 
church in which the commitments 
of both will be clearly set out? In- 
cluded will be a stipulation that 
the church will (at the option of 
the bank) upon notification that an 
account is three payments past due, 
either pay the loan in full or cor- 
rect the current delinquency and 
any others that may occur. The 
church will also agree not to mort- 
gage any property owned by it so 
long as any of these loans remain 
outstanding.” 


Unanimous Support Necessary 


It goes without saying that 
church officials and all others who 
will participate in the solicitation 
effort must be prepared to answer 
any questions which may be asked 
them in the course of the cam- 
paign—among them, “Does this 
mortgage my house? Will I be able 
to sell my home while this note is 
outstanding?” It will doubtless be 
found necessary to have a repre- 
sentative of the bank meet with the 
entire congregation in order to 
clear up any points about which 
they may be in doubt. The unani- 
mous support of the membership 
is obviously necessary to the suc- 
cess of the plan. 

The procedure following con- 
summation of an agreement is 
somewhat as follows: 

1. The church treasurer 

members of the 


and 
building 
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“The $1,400 of borrowed money gave the project just the start it needed.” 


committee distribute loan 
application forms among the 
members of the congregation 
and give them such assistance 
as they may need in filling 
them out. 

Notes are distributed to ap- 
plicants, who sign both the 
face and an order on the re- 
verse side reading, “Pay pro- 
ceeds of this note to the 
‘ __.. Church Build- 
ing Fund.” 


The completed notes and ap- 
plications are then sent to 


the bank, and the credit 
bureau is asked to report on 
each of the applicants. 


Upon receipt of the credit 
bureau’s report, the credit 
worthiness of the applicant 
is examined, but not on a 
strict basis. Borderline credit 
is acceptable. 


The notes are processed and 
the proceeds deposited in the 
church’s Building Fund. 


Duplicate deposit slips are 
mailed to borrowers and to 
the Building Fund treasurer. 
A book of payment coupons 
is also mailed to the bor- 
rower. 


The plan can readily be adapted 
to the peculiar needs of any indi- 


vidual member. I had recently ex- 
plained to the members of a tiny 
country church how the under- 
taking could be carried out. A man 
rose and said that his only cash in- 
come in the entire year came from 
his burley tobacco crop which 
would be sold in December or Jan- 
uary: Another said he would have 
no cash until he sold his cattle in 
the Fall. Our reply in all such cases 
was that the maturity of the notes 
would be made to coincide with the 
dates on which the cash would be- 
come available. 


If any individual or group wants 
life insurance protection for the 
loan, we will provide it, but we 
neither advise nor insist upon it. 
These loans are paid if the maker 
lives. If he does not, the burden on 
the church treasury is insignificant. 
We feel that life insurance in this 
case is an unnecessary expenditure 
of money sorely needed elsewhere. 

Size is a relatively unimportant 
factor as far as the workability of 
this plan is concerned. In October, 
1951, a group from the Pine Burr 
Park Baptist Church applied for a 
loan of $1,400 with which to get 
a small church building under way. 
The pastor and three trustees of- 
fered to sign the note. 


We found that the congregation 
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4th National Bank 
Wichita, Kansas 


30 MILLION 
DOLLARS WORTH 
OF SIDEWALK 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


The good citizens of Wichita stopped to stare. 

Some passed on. Others stayed—opened new accounts. 
Enough so that deposits rose from $131,000,000 to 
$161,000,000! And all this new business activity 
during the period of modernization! Bank Building 
Corporation approaches these projects fully cognizant 
that the banker must stay in business and continue 

to operate profitably. During our forty years of 
financial designing and building we have developed 
techniques that assure you “business as usual” — 


even provide for exceptionable growth. 
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Operating in Latin America as: EDIFICIOS PARA BANCOS, S.A. Headquarters: MEXICO D.F., MEXICO 
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consisted of only forty members, 
but that 15 of these were men who 
were steadily employed. This situ- 
ation was perfectly adapted to our 
plan, so we loaned 14 of these 
members $100 each, and all of 
them proved to be very satisfactory 
borrowers. 


The $1,400 of borrowed money 
gave the project just the start it 
needed, and the work has been pro- 
ceeding slowly but steadily for a 
period of a little less than two 
years. Brick was obtained from a 
razed school building at no cost. 
Price concessions were made by 
local building material firms, and 
much labor has been contributed. 
While much remains to be done, the 
building is now fully enclosed, and 
its completion is assured. The prop- 
erty remains free of debt, and the 
membership continues to grow. 


Delinquency on these loans is 
rare and almost never incurable. 
Many loans, though made on a 
two-year basis, are paid out in as 
many months. Even after the initial 
transactions, several churches con- 
tinue to bring in notes for new 
members or for those who, having 
paid out, wish to give more. 


A Complete Absence of Red Tape 


From the viewpoint of the con- 
tributor and the church, perhaps 
the greatest advantage afforded by 
this method lies in the fact that the 
intention of each individual to con- 
tribute according to his own ability 
is translated into immediate action, 
and that the money becomes at 
once available in a lump sum. 
There is a complete absence of red 
tape, legal technicalities and em- 
barrassment which might readily 
be encountered in the use of al- 
ternative plans. There is no 
building by fits and starts—no ces- 
sation of work while more money 
is being raised. 

From the bank’s standpoint, the 
finest thing about the plan is that 
it provides a means of converting 
the church loan application from 
a somewhat likely source of ill will 
into quite the opposite. If the proj- 
ect for which the loan is sought is 
soundly conceived and has the 
earnest support of a congregation 
of good people, the loan which 
makes it possible can hardly fail 
to yield large benefits. 
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A whole segment of new custom- 
ers will be brought into the bank 
once a month, many for the first 
time. A considerable number of 
good installment loans will be 
added to the bank’s portfolio, and 
many of these contributors will 
continue their relationship with the 
bank as borrowers or savers, or 
both. The church account and all 
the good will that goes with it will 
be permanently anchored to the 
bank. And there will be a lot of 
favorable public reaction based on 
positive knowledge of a competent- 
ly rendered public service—which 
is public relations at its best. 


To arrive at a full understanding 
and appreciation of the relative ad- 
vantages of this plan, it is neces- 
sary only to consider the disad- 
vantages of the various available 
alternatives. Of these, the one 
which is, perhaps, the most com- 
monly chosen is a tactful but firm 
rejection of the application, which 
would be sure to have unpleas- 
ant repercussions extending 
throughout the community. This 
course would, nevertheless, have 
much to recommend it if there re- 
mained only the choice of resorting 
to one of the traditional methods 
of meeting the needs of the situa- 
tion presented, namely: 


1. To take a mortgage on the 
church building or parson- 
age, or both. 


To make the loan to the 
church on an_ unsecured 
basis. 


To make the loan, but with 
the personal endorsement of 
substantial trustees. 

To lend the required funds to 
one or more of the trustees, 
who, in turn would lend the 
borrowed money to. the 
church. 

Each of these methods has its 
own peculiar disadvantages. What, 
for instance, can be done with a 
church building taken by fore- 
closure from a congregation which 
is unable to meet its obligations. 
Wouldn’t foreclosure, whether of 
the church building, the parsonage, 
or both, be strongly resented by the 
membership and the public in gen- 
eral? 

“What’s everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business.” This tried and 
tested axiom is probably fully as 
true of a church note as it is of 
most other things. Church mem- 
bers, after all, are only human. If 
there is no immediately urgent 
purpose to be served by retiring an 
obligation already incurred, the 
element of zeal is likely to be en- 
tirely lacking. While there would 
be a general inclination on the part 
of many to contribute a fair share 
of the debt, it is quite probable that 
there would be considerable wait- 
ing for others to do their share. All 
this dragging of the feet would, 
more often than not, necessitate 
the exertion of some pressure by 
the bank upon the church officials 
with distinctly harmful results to 
both customer and public relations. 


All Should Share Responsibility 


Especially objectionable from 
every standpoint is the alternative 
of causing some three or four of the 
more financially responsible mem- 
bers of the church to shoulder most 
or all the responsibility whenever 
the church faces a financial crisis of 
one kind or another. It is obviously 
unfair to ask a trustee to limit 
his own borrowing capacity by as- 
suming a large indirect liability. 
And one might well question the 
moral quality of a method of fi- 
nancing by which the members at 
large seek to achieve their com- 
mon objectives by shifting the en- 
tire ultimate responsibility for the 
success of their joint undertakings 
to only a few of their number. 

We feel most fortunate in having 

(Continued on page 42) 
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NEW YORK’S GREEN ACRES PROGRAM 


ee, 


The added incentive of public recognition gave impetus to a banker-sponsored pro- 
gram designed to bring down the cost of feed for dairy cattle by encouraging farm- 
ers to replace high priced grains with home-grown top quality legumes and grasses. 


By ROBERT E. WATTS 


Secretary, Committee on Agriculture, New York Sta‘e Bankers Association. 


EW YORK STATE BANKERS, like 

N those in many other states, 
have been taking more and 

more interest in matters affecting 
their relations with the public— 
both directly and indirectly. As an 
example of this steadily increasing 
trend, the establishment by our 
Association, six years ago, of a 
Bankers School of Public Relations 
at Syracuse University stands out 
as tangible evidence that banking 
is making a sincere effort to assume 
its responsibilities community-wise. 
In some respects, however, an 
earlier experiment in public rela- 
tions has offered a more specific 
field in which to develop better 
customer relations. Although 
founded ostensibly to provide bank- 
ers with better technical knowledge 
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of the fundamentals of farming, our 
Bankers School of Agriculture, in- 
augurated at Cornell University in 
1945, has grown to be one of our 
most effective means of dealing 
with farmer-customers and their 
problems. 


High Feed Costs the Problem 


When New York’s agricultural 
leaders became aware several years 
ago of a serious problem having to 
do with rising feed costs on dairy 
farms, they enlisted the help and 
support of the Extension Service at 
the New York State College of 
Agriculture in Ithaca. It was a 
natural decision and a fortunate 
one, for the experts at the Agri- 
cultural College had, for some time 
previously, been studying the mat- 


ter in an effort to find means to 
supply dairy cattle with home- 
grown, high quality feed which 
would offer as good, if not better, 
nutrient value than the costly grain 
which farmers had found it neces- 
sary to purchase in order to main- 
tain and increase milk production. 

The Extension Service’s new 
Forage Crop Program—later to be 
known as “Green Acres,” was first 
outlined at a meeting of our Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Agriculture, 
held on February 27, 1950, by Pro- 
fessor Leverett Saltonstall, Jr., Ex- 
tension Agronomist at the New York 
State College of Agriculture. 

The Committee was quick to 
recognize the practical value of this 
undertaking, for here was an effec- 
tive means of bringing down the 
cost of feed for dairy cattle by en- 
couraging farmers to replace high- 
priced grains with home-grown top 
quality legumes and grasses. To ac- 
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More than fifty bankers and guests participated in this Green Acres tour conducted by the Delaware County (N.Y.) Bankers Associa- 


tion and New York State’s Agricultural Extension Service. 
plowing, and (2) reclamation of pasture land and methods for water diversion. 


Observation included (1) a method of farming without silage and very little 
At each farm the county extension agent explained 


the practices being carried on, while a representative of Cornell University discussed farm business and management. 


complish this, however, a concerted 
educational campaign had to be set 
up for the benefit of farmers and 
bankers alike. As an initial step, 
a series of six group meetings 
throughout the state were arranged, 
to which bankers, county agricul- 
tural agents, 4-H Club agents and 
vocational agricultural high schodl 
teachers were invited. 

The merits of the Green Acres 
program were discussed at these 
meetings from all angles, and it be- 
came crystal clear that banking had 
a distinct stake in the undertaking. 
If, through better growing methods 
and management,, better silage and 
pasture crops could be developed 
at a cost of from one-sixth to one- 
third that of home-grown and pur- 
chased grains, the entire dairying 
community would be sure to benefit. 
Here was an opportunity for banks 
to help farmers make more money, 
improve their credit standing and 
generally increase the standard of 
living of their respective communi- 
ties. 


The going was rough, however, 
and progress was slow. In spite of 
the obvious value of the program, 
much inertia prevailed. The pre- 
scribed greater use of lime and 
fertilizer, better seed varieties, and 
more and improved machinery for 
field and silo, involved a consider- 
able expenditure of money, and the 
benefits weren’t immediately ap- 
parent. Farmers did not readily ac- 
cept these new ideas and techniques 
—nor did all bankers. 


As the year moved on, it became 
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evident that the program needed 
more stimulus than mere statistical 
argument could provide. In the first 
place, it began to dawn on those 
responsible for the project that it 
was going to be a long-term job. 
Furthermore, if it was to be suc- 
cessful, it would require the support 
and co-operation of many busi- 
nesses, in addition to banking. 
Leaders of public utility enterprises, 
milk and ice cream _ producers, 
newspapers, seed, fertilizer and 
farm machinery dealers, rallied to 
the cause to help local dairy com- 
modity committees publicize the 
value of the Green Acres Program. 

By 1951, Green Acres had be- 
come a permanent and continuing 
project in which the New York 
State Bankers Association was co- 
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operating with other business or- 
ganizations. With its 54 key agri- 
cultural bankers in as many 
counties acting as liaison between 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
individual members banks in each 
county, we were splendidly or- 
ganized to bring the story directly 
to the farm communities. Key bank- 
ers were in a position to work with 
local committees and with county 
agents in disseminating the infor- 
mation. 


Stepped Up Educational Program 

At the same time, the State Ex- 
tension Service was stepping up its 
program by developing attractive 
and convincing printed material to 
be distributed in the form of 
monthly letters to farmers. These 
set forth better methods of seeding, 
management, harvesting and storing 
of forage crops. Dairy farmers were 
urged to vastly increase their use 
of lime and were shown new and 
advanced feeding methods. Colored 
films and slides were made avail- 
able for showings at farmer meet- 
ings and conferences and schools 
were conducted by our Association 
and other groups. 

One such school was our Bankers 
School of Agriculture, founded at 
Cornell University in 1946, which 
offers short courses in the funda- 
mentals of farming. With nearly 300 
banker-graduates, the school’s 
alumni provided an ideal media for 
the distribution and promotion of. 
publicity on Green Acres. These 
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JAMES F. BELL LLOYD D. BRACE 
Finance and Technological 
Progress, General Mills, 
Minneapolis. 


of Boston. 


ee 


had your mind on other things than the policy 
of the telephone company. But the principles that 
guide a business like ours directly affect your tele- 
phone service. So they are important to everyone 
who uses a telephone, as well as to the 1,230,000 
people who share ownership of the Bell Tele- 


phone System. 

We think you will be interested in a message 
that was sent recently to the share owners of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company by 
its Board of Directors 


JOHN J. McCLOY 


Chairman of the Board, Chase 
National Bank, New York. 


ARTHUR W. PAGE 


Business Consultant, 


New York. 


VANNEVAR BUSH 
Chairman, Committee on President, First National Bank President, Carnegie Institution 


of Washington. 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


Chairman of the Board, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, New York. 


CLEO F. CRAIG DAVID A. CRAWFORD 


President of the American gDirectcs and formerly Presi. 
Telephone and Telegraph dent, Pullman, Inc., Chicago, 
Company, New York. 


The Trust You 


As you used your telephone today, you probably 


A message from the Board of Directors of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


“Each of us considers that he is a trustee for the 
savings of every individual who has put money in 
the business. It is our responsibility that the Company 
shall prosper. 


“We are sure that to perform this duty, we must 
serve the public as well as possible. The Company is 
a servant of the public. The services it performs are 
necessary to the people of the United States. They 
are necessary to the building of our nation and to our 


ELIHU ROOT, JR. 
Lawyer, New York. 


TOM K. SMITH 


Chairman of the Board, The 
Boatmen’s National Bank of 
St. Louis. 
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JOHN W. DAVIS 


Davis Polk Wardwell Sun- 
derland and Kiendl, New York. 


HAL 8S. DUMAS 
Executive Vice President of the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, New York. 


W. CAMERON FORBES 


Partner, J. M. Forbes & 
Company, Boston. 


G. PEABODY GARDNER 
Trustee, Boston. 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 


President, International 
Harvester Company, Chicago. 


Have Placed In Us” 


national security. Clearly, we occupy a position of 
great public trust. 


“We think it all-important therefore that we furnish 


the best telephone service it is in our power to pro- 
vide—a service high in value and steadily improving — 
at a cost to the user that will always be as low as 
possible and at the same time keep the business in 
good financial health. 


“The success of the business depends on the people 
in it. To serve well and prosper the Company must 
attract and keep capable employees. They must be 
well paid and have opportunity to advance in accord- 
ance with ability. And we must continually develop 
first-rate leaders for the future. 


MYRON C. TAYLOR SAMUEL A. WELLDON 
Formerly Chairman of the Formerly Chairman of the 
Board, United States Steel Board, The First National 

Corporation, New York. Bank of the City of New York. 


WILLIAM WHITE 


President, New York Central 
Railroad Company, New York. 


“Finally, it seems to us that it is always our duty 
to act for the long run. Sound financing, good earn- 
ings, reasonable and regular dividends—these are all 
long-term projects. 

“So is our continual research to find better means 
for giving better telephone service. So is the build- 
ing of the human organization and character on 
which good service depends. So is the training of 
leaders. In.all our undertakings, the long view is 
essential. 

“This is the way we understand the trust you have 
placed in us. It is a trust that deserves, and will 
continue to receive, the most painstaking care we 
can give it.” 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


A. LEE M. WIGGINS 


Chairman of the Board, 
Atlantic Coast Line Company, 
Hartaville, S. C. 





The Bankers School of Agriculture offers short courses in the fundamentals of farming. 


men are especially interested in 
their farm customers and enjoy 
their respect and _= confidence. 
Through the activities of this alumni 
group and our organization of 
county agricultural key bankers, 
the Green Acres program was be- 
ginning to show tangible results. 


Needed: A ‘‘Shot in the Arm”’ 


By 1951 requests for the financing 
of fertilizer, seed and farm ma- 
chinery such as field choppers, hay 
balers, and other equipment for 
handling silage, were on the in- 
crease. But, while it could readily 
be seen that the rewards, viewed 
from a long range _ standpoint, 
would make all these expenditures 
of time, effort and money very 
much worth-while, the waiting 
grew irksome, and it became ap- 
parent that the project was losing 
vitality. Enthusiasm wanes unless 
new concepts and approaches are 
constantly being introduced. Move- 
ments in general tend to lose mo- 
they contin- 
uously sustained by a high degree 
of interest, and by 1952 our Asso- 


mentum unless are 


ciation felt that the situation was 
such as to require a “shot in the 
arm.” 

The needed added stimulus came 
in the form of a campaign of recog- 


nition to farmers co-operating in 
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the Green Acres program by award- 
ing Green Acres emblems to par- 
ticipants which can be displayed 
prominently on the farmer’s prop- 
erty. 

The State Extension Service has 
been most co-operative in develop- 
ing this phase of the program. In 
fact, the office of State Leaders of 
County Agricultural Agents has set 
up all the details of procedure, in- 
cluding the qualifications of those 
to receive awards and the method 
by which they were to be distrib- 
uted. 

The emblems were made of 5-ply 
Falpaco, 8% by 11 inches, and show 
a cow grazing in a deep carpet of 
green pasture with a Green Acres 
program “Feed Dollar” appearing in 
the background. The legend, “This 
is a Green Acres Farm,” is promi- 
nently superimposed upon the set- 
ting to identify the farmer as a par- 
ticipant in the program. Our Asso- 
ciation credit line was purposely 
omitted as it was felt that the 
awards would receive greater ac- 
ceptance if there were no publicity 
effort involved. It is expected, how- 
ever, that considerable publicity 
will be given to the campaign, at 
both the state and county levels, so 
that the public service aspect of the 
project will be given adequate 
prominence in the various news re- 
leases and co-operative bank adver- 


tising which will appear in local 
newspapers. Moreover, it is contem- 
plated that individual banks will 
display the Green Acres emblems in 
their lobbies and, of course, due 
credit will be given the banks of 
the state in these exhibits. 


Choice of Method up to Committee 


The mechanics of awarding our 
Green Acres signs is probably best 
reported by quoting a memorandum 
sent by Assistant State Leader of 
County Agricultural Agents, C. F. 
Crowe, to all county agricultural 
agents and assistants. Mr. Crowe 
said in part: 

“The New York State Bankers 
Association has developed a Green 
Acres sign for display on farm 
buildings. You will recall that the 
bankers discussed this proposal with 
you some months ago at their 
regional meetings. They felt that 
this was one contribution that they 
could make to help you and your 
committees in publicizing 
county Green Acres Program. 


your 


Enclosed (with agent’s letter) is 
one of the signs. The entire supply 
of 15,000 is in Roberts Hall and now 
available. 

Distribution: They are to be dis- 
tributed to farmers as you and your 
dairy committee may decide. I sug- 
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gest that you confer with the chair- 
man of your dairy committee and 
decide how you will utilize and dis- 
tribute the signs and the approxi- 
mate number you will require. It 
is also important to check with your 
key banker for his suggestions. 

How to use the signs: Your 
county agricultural agent commit- 
tee has the following suggestions. 
You will note that some of these 
are alternatives: 


1. Circularize the entire dairy 
list, enclosing a return card. Ob- 
jective here would be to get a maxi- 
mum number of farmers to request 
and post a sign as an expression of 
their support. (I personally favor 
this method as its permits each in- 
dividual farmer to decide for him- 
self if he will be a Green Acres 
farmer.) Attached is a suggested 
letter and return card. The card 
asks the farmer to indicate what 
should be emphasized in Green 
Acres in 1953. You may think of 
other information that, when sum- 
marized, would be most useful to 
your dairy program. 


2. Counties having Green Acres 
contests may wish to supply the 
signs only to those farmers who 
took part in the contest. 


3. Dairy committees may want 
to specify certain minimum “stand- 
ards of performance” before award- 
ing a sign. Such standards have 
been used in contests. Awards of 
signs might be made in connection 
with winter meetings, especially 
community meetings. A banker may 
be asked to present the awards. 


4. Community committees may 


be asked to designate “Green Acres 
farms” in each community. 


5. Other agencies and industry 
groups may wish to post a sign in 
their offices in token of their co- 
operation. 

6. Regardless of the methods you 
may select, we hope that this splen- 
did help from the bankers will be 
utilized to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. 

“Bankers throughout the state 
have come to appreciate the im- 


portance of the Green Acres pro- 
gram. I hope you and your dairy 
committee will extend to your local 
banks your appreciation for their 
help.” 

As can readily be seen, only a 
start has been made. We are hope- 
ful, however, that pride of owner- 
ship or recognition will spark a 
real interest in the program. Cer- 
tainly, banking’s relations with its 
agricultural public are being served, 
and the good will engendered 
should pay handsome dividends. 





A Bulletin on Pensions 


Included with a recent issue of 
Prudden’s Digest is a 4-page 
memorandum containing a com- 
prehensive discussion of recent de- 
velopments with reference to pen- 
sion, profit-sharing and stock op- 
tion plans. There is much 
highlighting of books, manuals and 
articles which provides ‘both a 
considerable amount of informa- 
tion bearing directly on these sub- 
jects, and a number of sources from 
which the reader may obtain fur- 
ther details regarding any plan in 
which he might be particularly in- 
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terested. Copies may be obtained, 
while they last, from Prudden’s Di- 
gest, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N.Y. 


A Living Deathtrap! 


Man’s struggle with nature is in- 
terestingly characterized in the 
continuing battle between robust 
flies and the insect fighters. The 
development of DDT was heralded 
initially as marking the end of this 
serious pest. However, resistant 
strains have developed, some of 
which actually thrive in the pres- 
ence of this “deadly drug.” More 


recently, new chemicals used as 
baits have demonstrated an ability 
to kill the modern DDT-resistant 
insect. But being poisonous to hu- 
mans and animals they must be 
used with greater care. And now, 
a living deathtrap! Exploratory 
tests suggest that flies, mosquitoes, 
and lice may be controlled by in- 
jecting insecticides into livestock 
on which they feed. The blood 
stream carries the _ insecticide 
throughout the animal’s body, mak- 
ing it a veritable living deathtrap 
for any feeding insect.—Ernest T. 
Baughman—Agricultural Economist 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
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letterhead. We will also include 2 sample book of Cockletone Bond. 
Hammermill Paper Company, | 595 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 
Name 


Position 


Please write on, or attach to, your business letterhead.) 
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What's the Law? 


Joint Account: Lower Court Reversed on Appeal 

As reported in this column in April, 1953, the 
Camden, New Jersey, County Court entered judg- 
ment for a wife in an action brought by her against 
a bank for the amount of payment alleged to have 
been improperly made from a joint savings account 
to her husband and co-tenant, without presentation 
of the passbook. (1952, 90 Atl. (2) 547). The bank 
appealed. The Superior Court, App. Div., reversed 
the lower court and held that the husband, as code- 
positor, had an incident to his power as joint obligee 
to release the bank’s debt, the power to waive the 
contractural provision that no withdrawal could be 
made unless the passbook was presented. (Forbes 
v. First Camden Nat’l Bank & Trust, (1953), 95 Atl. 
(2) 416). 


Cancellation of Mortgages 


Question: Where the county recorder of mortgages 
mistakenly cancelled a bank’s mortgage held on one 
property instead of that held on another: property, 
would a court of equity grant relief to the bank and 
set the erroneously made cancellation aside, not- 
withstanding that since the cancellation of the mis- 
takenly cancelled mortgage, judgment liens may have 
attached to the land? 

Answer: Yes, especially where it is shown that if 
such relief is granted, judgment lienors would not 
be damaged. (Farmers Saving & Loan v. Kline, 1952, 
63 Ohio Law Abstract 321). 


Priority of Federal Tax Lien 


Question: Pursuant to the Texas assignment of ac- 
counts receivable statute, N Bank filed notice, effec- 
tive for a period of three years, that it was to finance 
Jones on an assignment of accounts receivable basis. 
This notice was filed in 1947. In 1948, the Federal 
Government recorded tax liens against Jones totaling 
$1,500. In 1949, Jones assigned an account receivable 
of $1,900 to the bank as security for a loan. Jones 
went into bankruptcy. Does the federal tax lien pre- 
vail over the assignment of the account receivable 
to N Bank? 

Answer: Yes. The bank could not be deemed, by 
virtue of the Texas notification statute, to have ac- 
quired an interest in the account receivable prior in 
time to the recording of the government tax lien. 
(U.S. v. Phillips, 1952, 198 Fed. (2) 634). 


Seizure of Savings Deposit 


Question: In collecting delinquent income taxes owed 
by a savings bank depositor, can the Federal Gov- 
ernment seize funds on deposit in his savings account 
(which in this case was called a “Special Interest 
Account”) without the presentation of the depositor’s 
passbook? 

Answer: Yes. The Federal Court of Appeals has held 
that the special right of the Government to enforce 
the collection of taxes by a summary administrative 
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I is the purpose of this section of 


Brasiletis Monthly to supply information 


regarding any points of law which 
bankers are lihely to encounter in the 
course of their day's work. Readers are 
urged to feel free to send their comments 
on any of the points discussed, and to 
submit questions of their own for similar 


treatment fo: 


What's the Law? 
Bankers Monthly, 
P. O. Box 7600, 
Chicago 80, SUL 


method is not curtailed by the provisions of Regula- 
tion Q and a bank rule that withdrawals may be made 
only on presentation of the savings deposit passbook. 
(U.S. v. Manufacturers Trust Co., 1952). 


Liability of Bank on Borrower's Debt 


Question: Oil Co., although heavily in debt, owned oil 
wells which were believed to be potentially produc- 
tive. To enable Oil Co. to pay off its creditors and 
drill new wells, N Bank loaned Oil Co. $278,000 on a 
note secured by a mortgage on the oil properties. 
The bank undertook to disburse $211,000 of the pro- 
ceeds of the loan directly to Oil Co.’s creditors. Later, 
Oil Co. defaulted on the loan. The bank foreclosed its 
mortgage, having in its possession at that time 
$67,000 representing the undisbursed portion of the 
loan. Tool Co. (an unpaid creditor of Oil Co.) then 
brought suit against Oil Co. and N Bank, claiming 
that when the bank loan was made the bank orally 
promised Oil Co. to pay Oil Co.’s debt to Tool Co. The 
lower court found this was a fact and awarded Tool 
Co. a judgment for $8,616 against Oil Co. and N Bank. 
The bank appealed on the ground that it made no 
contract with Tool Co. to pay it any money nor made 
any agreement for the benefit of Tool Co. Should the 
judgment against the bank be affirmed, assuming that 
there was proof of such a contract for the benefit of 
Tool Co? 

Answer: Yes. The Court of Civil Appeals of Texas 
held (one judge dissenting) that the evidence at the 
trial showed that the bank made a contract with Oil 
Co. for the benefit of Tool Co. Furthermore, there was 
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Look what's happened to 
the old-fachioned teller stool ! 


i 


Now, this new, scientifically designed 


Mosler ‘‘Swing-Way”’ Seat adjusts to any 


teller. Has rectangular seat with thick 
Air Foam cushion for greatest comfort 
and efficiency. 


Now, your tellers can work, relaxed and 
confident in a leaning position. New 
“Swing-Way” Seat locks, instantly; into 
leaning, or sitting position. Has adjust- 
able foot rest for further comfort. 


Now, the teller can swing his new Mosler 
“Swing-Way” Seat under the counter in 
one second. It’s a real space-saver. Com- 
pact, modern, efficient. Never in the way 
to trip over! 


Now, your tellers can work, relaxed, free from 
the tensions that lower efficiency for only $51.25!* 


Here’s one of those “‘small,” relatively inexpensive 
items of bank equipment that make a surprisingly 
BIG difference. Many leading banks have already 
discovered how quickly these new Mosler “Swing- 
Way” Seats pay for themselves by stepping up the 
speed and accuracy of their tellers’ work. Increasing 
the bank’s overall efficiency during rush hours. 


IF IT’S MOSLER .. . IT'S SAFE 


*~ Mosler Safe “7 
oO a Since 1848 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler 
built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


June, 1953 


It'll pay your bank to find out more about them, 
right away. For they are not only efficiency-builders 
in the teller’s cage, but also in every other “‘stand- 
up” working position your bank has. Installation is 
simple and inexpensive no matter what type of floor 
or counters you have. Mail the coupon for complete 


details, now! * F.0.B. Boston, Mass. 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep't BM 6 
t2nd Street and Fifth Ave 
New York Ft New York 


Please send me complete details on the New Mosler 
"*Swing-Way”™ Seat. 


NAME POSITION 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


os. 


CITY. ZONE......STATE 





evidence that Tool Co. not only accepted the contract, 
but relied upon it and did not file its statutory lien 
which it was entitled to file and would have filed 
but for the bank’s agreement. The general rule of law 
applicable to this type of case is that a contract en- 
tered into by parties for the benefit of a third party 
(known as a third party beneficiary) is binding and 
may be enforced by the third party provided that he 
can show that it was made for his benefit and that he 
was the party intended to be benefited. 


Fictitious Payees 


Question: Over a period of time Doe obtained checks 
from Jones which were made payable to various 
fictitious persons whose names Doe had supplied in 
order to defraud Jones. At the time of the issuance of 
the checks Jones believed that the checks were being 
made payable to real persons who, on the misrepre- 
sentation of Doe, had performed work on Jones’ 
property. All the checks were endorsed by Doe in the 
name of the payees and were cleared through Jones’ 
bank. Jones brought suit in Missouri against the 
bank on the theory that the endorsement of the 
payee’s name had been forged by Doe. The Missouri 
statute (based upon the ABA Fictitious Payee Act) 
provides that checks are payable to bearer when pay- 
able to a fictitious person and such fact was known to 
the person supplying the name of the payee to the 
drawer of the checks. Can Jones recover from the 
bank? 

Answer: No. Under this statute it was held that the 
checks were bearer paper and that therefore they 
had not been paid under a forged endorsement. Other 
states having similar statutes are: Ala., Ariz., Ga., 
Ida., Ill., La., Mass., Mo., Mont., N. Mex., N. C., Ore., 
W. Va., Wis., and Wyo. (Southall v. Columbia Nat’l 
Bank, 1952, 244 S.W. (2) 577). In other states Jones 
would have been entitled to recover against the bank 
since the checks would not have been bearer paper. 


Bank's Recovery of Stolen Currency 


Question: Doe was employed as chief clerk of the War 
Bond Department of Engineering Co. in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. In the course of his duties he transacted busi- 
ness with N Bank which supplied the bonds sold by 
Doe for cash and by payroll deductions to employees 
of Engineering Co. N Bank gave Doe access to its 
banking rooms. Doe stole $5,000 in cash from the 
bank and placed it in the treasury of Engineering Co. 
as a credit to himself in order to cover up existing 
shortages in his accounts with the company. When 
the theft was discovered, the bank sued Engineering 
Co. to recover $5,000. As a defense, Engineering Co. 
contended that the money was negotiable and had 
been received by it for value and in good faith; that 
the money was used by Doe in payment of his pre- 
existing indebtedness to Engineering Co., and that 
title to the stolen money passed to Engineering Co. 
Can N Bank recover? 

Answer: Yes. The majority of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals rejected Engineering C’s contention and ruled 
that Engineering Co. was unjustly enriched and was 
required to pay over $5,000 to the bank. (This loss 
was covered by insurance.) The court held that “In- 
asmuch as no valuable consideration was given by 
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Engineering Co. for the money which Doe stole from 
the bank and passed along to it, it is of no conse- 
quence as to whether or not the money is a negoti- 
able instrument.” In dissenting opinion, one judge 
stated that “United States currency .. . is negotiable: 
and that a bona fide purchaser (Engineering Co.) of 
a negotiable instrument, even though stolen from its 
owner, acquires a good title against the owner. 
(Stone & Webster Engineering Co. v. Hamilton Nat’l 
Bank, 1952, 199 Fed. (2) 127). 


Liability of Bank for Payment of Check Without 
Endorsement 

Question: Doe drew a check for $50,000- on his ac- 
count in N Bank, payable to the order of a partner- 
ship engaged in the oil drilling business. Two years 
later Doe complained to N Bank that the check had 
been improperly paid by the bank without the part- 
nership having endorsed it. He demanded a return of 
the money, but the bank refused. Three years later, 
Doe, being unhappy over his investment in the oil 
drilling business, decided to sue the bank on the 
theory that the bank was liable to him for its failure 
chicken. It was a goose.” 

to obtain the payee’s endorsement. The evidence dis- 
closed that the partnership received the funds and 
that the cancelled check was returned to Doe. Can 
he recover from N Bank? 

Answer: No. The check was paid to the named payee 
and the funds were deposited in its account; the 
drawee bank did exactly what it was instructed to 
do. The drawer (Doe) cannot now complain because 
his bank followed his instructions. Where a drawee 
bank pays out funds on the basis of a forged en- 
dorsement, or as in this case, without any endorse- 
ment, but the funds are later turned over to the 
named payee, the drawee bank suffers no liability to 
the drawer. (Gilbert v. Chase Nat’l Bank, 1952, 108 
Fed. Supp. 229). 


Bank's Right to Revoke Its Credit and Payment 


Question: N Bank of Chicago had an account with X 
Bank of San Francisco. N Bank received from X Bank 
checks drawn upon N Bank by one of its corporate 
depositors. N Bank marked the checks “paid” and 
mailed X Bank an advice of credit stating that it 
(N Bank) had credited the money to X Bank and that 
X Bank was authorized to charge it to N Bank. This 
advice was based upon the mistaken belief that there 
was a credit balance in its corporate depositor’s ac- 
count sufficient to pay the checks. This mistaken 
belief arose from a fraud perpetrated by the corporate 
depositor. Would N Bank have a right at the time 
of the discovery of the fraud or thereafter to revoke 
its advice of credit and payment of the checks? 
Answer: Yes, unless X Bank, prior to such revocation 
and recission, had changed its position to its detri- 
ment in reliance upon the advice of credit. In the case 
at bar, the court found that X Bank had changed its 
position, but the change was not to its detriment. 
Therefore, the court held that X bank had not be- 
come a bona fide purchaser for value of the checks. 
(Bank of America v. Merchandise Nat’! Bank of 
Chicago, 1952, 201 Fed. (2) 68). 
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. WITH NO 
QUESTIONS ASKED! 


Too 
AENDERSOn/ 


“Why do you have to be different? Everybody else 
carries American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


Here's food for thought — American Express 
Travelers Cheques are at an all-time high 
in popularity. 

And for very good reasons! More than sixty 
years of world service, backed by consistent 
vigorous national advertising and promotion, 
have made American Express Travelers 
Cheques the most widely accepted cheques 
in the world... instantly recognized and 
accepted in a million places. 


This universal acceptability, coupled with 
the unique advantages of American Express 
service the world over, bring to your bank a 
double bonus of good will. 

Your customers rely on you for financial 
service when they travel. And they want the 
same safe, convenient service they enjoy 
right in your bank. So offer them American 
Express Travelers Cheques — and make our 
service yours! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
The first choice of travelers the world over! 
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Save 
up to 
20% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 


Specifically designed for 
banks dealing directly with 
the public. 


Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features 
of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts. 


A stock company facility 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR BOOKLET 13 


CHUBB & SON 


CHUBB & SO 


Underwriters 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Branch Offices 


Atlanta * Chicago « Dallas 
Los Angeles * Montreal « Pittsburgh 
Son Francisco * Toronto « Washington, D. C. 
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“| See You Are Busy” 


We hold true friendship near sublime— 
Friends many ills of life relieve; 

But spare us him who takes our time— 
And never, never takes his leave! 


A deplorable habit, common to 


| many of us, is to permit our actions 
| and our words to be at wide vari- 
| ance. We say one thing, then do the 
| opposite. Our speech often cannot 
| be taken at face value. Our deeds 


run counter to our promises. What 

we declare as good intentions too 

often end as evil performances. 
The champion offender preys 


| upon all businessmen whose daily 


schedule is one of pressure and re- 
quires the systematic conservation 
of every minute as well as every 
hour. This most pesky of the time- 
killing species, breezes in jauntily, 
eyes the executive who is in a lather 
to utilize every moment, and says 
cheerily, “I see you are busy—I 
won’t take your time,” then seats 
himself and proceeds to take it! 
The hint of a harried brow will not 
up-root him; glances of desperation 
toward a piled-high desk will not 
hasten his departure; not even in- 
terruptions by a discerning secre- 
tary are able to rescue the busy 
executive from the tentacles of this 
octopus who says he sees “you are 
’ and declares he “‘won’t take 
your time.” 

Old, loyal, and true friends many 
times forget themselves and out- 


stay the space of a reasonable visit. 
| Often our dearest friends impose 


the most. They know they are wel- 
come; they feel their busy friend 


| is cheered by their presence. But 


they forget that pressure of things 
to be done, of engagements to be 
filled, of deadlines to be met is 
terrific. And they do not realize 
their time-consuming conversation 
is not too important to their host. 
A book-peddler, insurance sales- 
man, or railroad solicitor—strangers 
all—can be _ dismissed firmly, 
quickly, and even brusquely; but 
an old and valued friend can use 
up as much time as he chooses— 
and without recourse as far as the 
busy one is concerned. Enemies do 
not visit at our desk; strangers are 
brushed out with little difficulty; 


| but there seems to be no parting- 
| guest routine to apply when friends 
| come and don’t know when to go. 


One busy man reports a method 


| he has found to be effective in 


speeding the departure of friends on 
days when time is precious, and a 
chum shows no signs of leaving. 
“Zack,” he will say, rising abruptly, 
“this is my coffee-hour. Suppose 
we go to the Pirate’s Den next door 
—they have good brew there.” Or 
maybe it’s a Dr. Pepper suggestion 
at the building lobby counter. This 
ingenious trick, says the executive 
short on time, gets the visitor out 
of the office, only costs a dime or so, 
and ends naturally and happily 
after only ten minutes with a 
“Glad to see you Zack—come by 
again soon when both of us have 
more time for a longer visit.” 


Another executive, under the 
combined load of pressing matters 
and a willy-nilly friend just a- 
visiting, has his secretary appear 
suddenly with the statement of an 
appointment “ten minutes past 
due,” or a “long distance call in the 
inner booth.” This is the host’s 
signal to arise quickly, extend his 
hand, encircle the visitor’s shoulder 
with the other arm, express regret 
that the pleasant talk must termi- 
nate, to be continued soon, “when 
we can get together again,”—and 
all the time he is guiding the old 
friend, who stays and stays, toward 
the outer door. 

If humans were perfectly frank 
and candid sorts of animals, we 
would have truthful answers for the 
long-stayers. When a man said, “I 
see you are busy—I won’t take your 
time,” we would reply, “You are 
very right, Zeb, I am pressed for 
time—and I do appreciate you leav- 
ing without wasting any of the 
precious stuff with your visit.” In- 
stead we all lie about it in this 
fashion: “Come in and sit right 
down, old timer. I’m not busy— 
anyway, not much—and of course 
never too busy to see and visit with 
you!” Such hypocrites as we all are! 
We deserve to have the time-killing 
boys prey upon us early and late, as 
they assuredly do!—wWilliam A. 
Philpott, Jr., secretary, Texas Bank- 
ers Assn., in The Texas Bankers 
Record. 


2 True 


A vacation consists of 2 weeks 
which are 2 short, after which you 
are 2 tired 2 return 2 work and 2 
broke not 2.—Land Title Bank & 
Trust Co’s Landmark.” 
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» Don't let 
foreign business 
wither 


on the vine 


The Philadelphia National is the number one bank 
in the nation’s number two port... . 
has one of the most active 


Foreign Departments in the country. 


If your customers can profit by doing business 
—or more business—abroad, you'll profit by working 
through The Philadelphia National at home. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 1803, — 


180 YEARS OF 


<a SERVICE 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 7 95 3 
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Why does it happen so often? 


5 banks 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer, with 40-1 
reduction ratio (obtained with one of 4 available lens 
kits), gives you the greatest number of pictures at lowest 
per-picture cost. Built-in automatic feeder feeds over 

500 checks per minute. All controls at finger tips. Other 
accessory lens kits, at slight additional cost, permit 
microfilming at reduction ratios of 32-1, 24-1, and 19-1, 
Prices, without film reader: Purchase, $1800; Rental, 

$40 per month. 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer, Model JD, is the ideal 
microfilmer for small banks; also, in many cases, the ideal auxiliary 
microfilmer for larger banks. It is semi-automatic in operation—you 
simply press a button to get the picture . . . and up to 40 pictures can 
be.taken in a minute’s time. A film reader is an integral part of this 
compact, versatile machine. Purchase Price, $525 to $1350, 

according to model; Rental Price, $17.50 to $25 per month. 


The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer records the fronts 


and backs of checks simultaneously —side by side 

on the film at a 35-1 reduction ratio. Endorses, or 
cancels, too, in the same automatic operation. 
Accommodates auxiliary film units for recording 
documents down one side of film, up the other; and 

for recording on the full film width. Many exclusive 
features. Prices, without film reader: Purchase, $1950 to 
$3600, according to serial number; Rental, $67.50 

per month. 


The Recordak Commercial Microfilmer records 
documents up to 14 inches wide across the full width of 16mm. 
film—fronts, or fronts and backs, consecutively. The ideal 
machine where requirements are moderate and larger size 
images are preferred. Prices, without film reader: Purchase, 
$450 to $1550, depending upon model; Rental, $25-$37.50 
per month, including film reader. 
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Why don’t they all choose the same microfilmer? 
The answer is simply this: 





Their requirements vary ... and each wants the 
microfilmer that will give the most economical 






operation. 





If Recordak manufactured only one microfilmer 





-or two—it would be impossible to meet varying 





requirements; impossible to give small banks—and 





intermediate-sized ones—savings proportionate to 





choose 5 different 
Recordak Microfilmers 









those realized in the largest Recordak-equipped 
banks. 

It will definitely pay you to remember you can 
save with Recordak because you can choose. 

Write today for complete details on the line of 
Recordak Microfilmers and Film Readers now 
offered on an attractive purchase or rental basis. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Co.), 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


All sales prices quoted are subject to change without notice. 
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lhe Recordak Triplex Microfilmer records documents 
own one side of the film, up the other—fronts, or fronts 
ind backs, consecutively. High reduction ratio, 35-1. 
‘commodates automatic feeder for high-speed operation 
+. and auxiliary film units for recording on the full 

‘idth of the film at reduction ratios of 24-1 and 19-1. 
tices, without film reader: Purchase, $2000 to $2900, 
«cording to model; Rental, $52.50-$57.50 per month, 
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=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


RECORDAK GIVES YOU MORE 
FOR YOUR MICROFILMING DOLLAR BECAUSE — 


RECORDAK Microfilmers quality and performance. 


are designed with all banks gECORDAK maintains 26 
-.. all requirements . . . conveniently located film 
all budgets in mind. processing stations. Your 
RECORDAK specializes in microfilms are processed 
microfilming only . . . has the same day they are 
been analyzing the needs received by skilled special- 
of banks for 25 years. A ists using high-speed 


nation-wide staff of special- 
ists is always at your call. 
RECORDAK film, lenses, 
and microfilmers are made 
by Kodak . . . which is 
assurance in itself of top 


professional equipment. 
RECORDAK gives Free 
Facsimile Service to cus- 
tomers whose transit letters 
are lost or destroyed 

en route. 







Scholarship Awards Win Public Approval 


California high school students are stimulated to greater effort 
by the Bank of America’s Achievement Awards Program, now 
sponsored in 500 high schools in every county in the state. 


By JACK BEDFORD 


the great American spur to 

success, is as necessary for 
high school students as it is for 
those who are building successful 
careers in business. 

It was recognition of this fact 
that prompted the Bank of America 
to launch its program of achieve- 
ment awards in the high schools of 
California six years ago, and to in- 
crease the scope and the dollar 
amounts of the awards for the pro- 
gram every year since. 

S. Clark Beise, senior vice- 
president of the bank, who yearly 
takes a leading part in the pro- 
gram, says: “To an institution for 
public service, such as_ banking, 
there can hardly be any public re- 
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By": REALIZE that incentive, 


lations investment so sound, so 
constructive, as providing incen- 
tive for the bright young men and 
women who will soon bring their 
fresh young talents into our pro- 
ductive economy and into our civic 
and governmental life.” 


The program had its beginning 
in 1946 in the Los Angeles school 
system. Two years later it was ex- 
tended to the nine counties of the 
San Francisco Bay area. In view of 
its success as a public relations ef- 
fort, and the approval given it by 
the school authorities and the pub- 
lic, the bank made it state-wide in 
1951 and now sponsors it in more 
than 500 high schools for more than 
a quarter of a million students in 
all the counties. 


Although this particular pro- 
gram is conducted on a state-wide 
basis, the principles involved can 
be applied by any bank on a local 
basis with correspondingly good re- 
sults. 

Here are the seven essentials of 
that portion of the Achievement 
Awards Program which is designed 
to reach the high school student 
public: 


1. Establish immediate 
long-range objectives. 


and 


Cover a wide variety of stu- 
dent interests. 


Establish fair rules and regu- 
lations. 


Make the awards 
while to the students. 


worth- 


Photo: At the finals of the northern California 
event in Sacramento, four top seniors receive 
checks of $1,000. Three adults in the center 
are (left to right) S. Clark Beise, Bank of 
America senior vice president, Dr. Robert E. 
Burns, president, College of the Pacific, and 
(shown presenting check) Fred A. Ferroggiaro, 
senior vice chairman of the board of directors, 
Bank of America. 
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ACELINER cone ACE STAPLE 
evan MA «REMOVER 


The name “ACE” has been a mark of 

TOP QUALITY on Stapling Equip- 

ment for more than 20 years. Millions 

of “ACE” Staplers are now in daily use. 

. Users have the highest regard for these 

a> 2 never-failing machines. If you want many extra 

“i .. years of dependable service, be sure to ask for 
‘ STANDARD A igi 

or specify an ACE! Models range in price from 

$2.40 up. And be sure to use ACE Staples. 

They’re specially made to give more efficient 

performance in ACE or any other Stapler using 

standard size Staples. Leading stationers stock 

and recommend ACE Stapling Equipment. 


SOLD 
THROUGH 
LEADING 
STATIONERS 


ACE CLIPPER 


ACE FASTENER CORPORATION + 3415 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE + CHICAGO 
IN CANADA e ACE FASTENER (CANADA) LTD., 1 NOTRE DAME ST., WEST. MONTREAL 
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Final judgings of the program held in Sacramento. ‘Emphasis is placed on self-improvement, service to others and individual achievement.” 


Carefully select the judges 
for the program. 

Use plenty of showmanship 
during the program. 
Co-ordinate the 
program. 


complete 


One of the immediate objectives 
of the Achievement Awards Pro- 
gram is to provide an incentive for 
students to excel in their school 
work. Emphasis is placed on self- 
improvement, service to others and 
individual achievement. This, the 
bank believes, gives them the op- 
portunity to help build the abilities 
and the character of tomorrow’s 
citizens. 


Long-range Benefits ‘ Snowball.” 


Other objectives of the program 
are to demonstrate the bank’s sin- 
cere interest in the educational 
problems of the community, to gain 
the support of the school authori- 
ties, and to bring recognition to 
outstanding students and to their 
parents. 

In addition to this approach to 
the public relations aspects of the 
program, there are other long- 
range objectives that are reached 
without any conscious effort on the 
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part of the bank. For example, the 
publicity for the program grows 
like a snowball. Mary Jones wins 
the award. Next year, Mary Jones 
is elected to some office in college. 
The newspaper story will tell about 
Mary’s new office and will bring 
in the fact that she was a winner 
in the Bank of America’s Achieve- 
ment Awards Program. 

The bank has formulated these 
specific, easily understood rules by 
which those making the awards are 
governed: 


1. Students should be 
senior year. 


in their 


Six or seven students are se- 
lected for each of the four 
major fields of study to enter 
the school finals. 


Judging is based on the fol- 
lowing: 
a. 50% for scholastic 
achievement, 
b. 25% for citizenship, 
service and leadership, 
c. 25% for personality, 
character, plans and 
ambition. 


School winners enter the 
zone competition with other 
high schools. 


5. Winners of this zone compe- 
tition are then entered in one 
of the four final competitions 
which are held, two each, in 
the northern and _ southern 
California areas. 


Covers Many Fields 


To be sure that the largest pos- 
sible number of students have an 
opportunity to be recognized, the 
bank has established the following 


general fields of competition: 
science and mathematics, fine arts, 
liberal arts, and vocational arts. 
The specific fields covered include 
mathematics, laboratory science, 
music, art, English, social science, 
foreign languages, business, home 
economics, agriculture, and trades 
and industrial. 

This provides eleven specific 
fields for individual awards in a 
high school and four general fields 
for top honors. For instance, in the 
fine arts general field, the music 
and the art majors each win an 
award. Then, the outstanding stu- 
dent in art and music is eligible for 
a special engraved cup. 

Any competitive event takes on 
added interest if the awards are 
worth the effort involved. In this 
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Can you profit by our experience 


Are you ready to meet the next problem heading 


toward your door—the customer with important 
financial questions requiring special resources 
of information and experience? 

Take advantage—as thousands of our corre- 
spondent friends throughout the country do—of 
the many ways we can assist you in broadening 


Man 


? 


the range of your activities, to help you profit 
from increased services to your customers, 

We can provide you with comprehensive 
facilities designed to take care of your every 
banking need. Usually, a telephone call is all 
that is establish this valuable 


correspondent connection. 


necessary to 


cturers Trust Company... 


J’ EVERYBODY'S BANK 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


June, 1953 





Bankers want to say YES when- 
ever a good commercial cus- 
tomer asks for a bank loan. 

And—when bankers 
KNOW how safe and easy it is 
to lend money on inventory, 
there’s no need to turn down a 
loan application because of 
lack of collateral. 

Under the Douglas-Guar- 
dian procedure, your bank has 
two-fold security for the money 
it lends—the inventory of the 
borrower and our field ware- 
house receipts. 

To have a representative 
from our nearest office get in 
touch with you, just mail the 
coupon. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


118 N. Front Street 
New Orleans, La. 


Please have your neocrest representative call 
on me. 


Name of Bank 
Address _ 


Your Nome and Title 














program, the total awards for the 
state amount to $36,000 and are 
distributed over the entire state 
with approximately equal amounts 
going to students in the northern 
and the southern parts of the state. 

In each school competition, there 
are awards of cups and certificates. 


| Each winner of the eleven specific 


fields receives a special certificate 


| denoting excellence in that partic- 


ular field. The winners of the gen- 
eral groups each receive a special 
engraved cup. 

Zone competition does not carry 
any additional award, but the win- 
ners in this contest are eligible to 
compete for the final cash awards. 
Final awards for each of the four 
general fields are: $1,000, $500, 
$250, and five awards of $100 each. 

High school seniors throughout 
California will be given 6,000 


| awards. These awards include cer- 
| tificates, engraved trophy cups, and 
| for the finalists, $36,000 in hard 
| cash. 


| Judges Selected With Care 


Selecting the judges is an im- 


| portant part of handling the pro- 
| gram. This task presents two prob- 
| lems: (1) the judges must have the 


respect of the students and the par- 


| ents of the community; and (2) 
| the judges must be willing to de- 
| vote a good deal of time to the 
| project without any compensation. 


Top businessmen and civic lead- 


| ers of the community are asked to 
| serve. Different people are selected 
| each year in order to pass the work 
| around and to give recognition to 
| aS many people as possible. 


Another problem is the selection 
of a good day for the judging. Since 
the school, zone, and district com- 


| petitions are held in the spring of 
| the year, there are apt to be con- 
| flicts with musical festivals and 
| track meets. 


Early planning helps insure the 
choice of a day which will be free 


| of other engagements. As the stu- 


dent award program has increased 
in importance, it has become less 
difficult to have a special day de- 
signed as Achievements Awards 
Day on the school calendar. 
Showmanship is used throughout 
the program. Displays of the cer- 


| tificates and cups are placed in the 
| schools early to stimulate interest. 


Presentation of the awards is an 


event of some moment in the life 
of every high school in which it 
takes place. Some schools set aside 
a Bank of America Achievement 
Awards Day. Certificates and cups 
are presented before an all-student 
assembly. This helps stimulate in- 
terest of the sophomore and jun- 
ior students. 


Awards for the northern and 
southern competitions are made at 
four dinners given for contest 
finalists. Tickets are limited for the 
event and this adds to the personal 
prestige of the contestants and adds 
value to the program from a public 
relations standpoint. 


The California press finds all 
phases of this program to be good 
local news material and not only 
devotes much space to the events 
as they occur, but often pays edi- 
torial tribute to the constructive 
value of the achievement. awards. 

This program has created in 
school authorities, students and 
parents alike, a lasting apprecia- 
tion of the wholesome influence it 
has exerted upon the lives of thou- 
sands of citizens in the making. 
Mr. Beise and his associates may 
well find tremendous satisfaction, 
both in that appreciation and in 
the facts which have given rise to 
it. 


Best Business Letters 
Talk Man to Man 


If you think that your business 
letters are stuffy, hard-to-read af- 
fairs, you should get a copy of 
Effective Business Letters. ; 

The best letters, says this little 
book, “bridge any distance by the 
friendly way they have of talking 
things over man to man”; they are 
“conversational and alive, they flow 
smoothly from the opening sentence 
to the closing.” 

Empty, too-formal words will be 
thrown out if you follow the rules 
set forth. Paragraphs and sentences 
will be short; and you will answer 
your reader’s question: “What’s in 
it for me?” 

This excellent guide to better 
letters has been prepared by Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. for its own em- 
ployees but you can get one for 
$1.00 by writing to their public re- 
lations department at Postum 
Building, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 
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Bank Holidays by States 


JULY-DECEMBER, 1953 / 


Light figures are Sundays. Black figures are other holidays. Permissive Closing Laws specifying Saturdays 

in some instances and a five day banking week in others now govern in 31 of the 48 states. , ie to this 

fact, it is suggested that anyone having dealings with banks in states so marked, contact those banks for 

individual schedules of closing dates. (s) Saturday Closing Law in effect. (tf) May close on any week day. 
(*) Day of week specified. (*) Some banks remain open. (3) Bank transactions not affected. 











STATES JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER | DECEMBER 





ALABAMA 


4,5, 


12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 





4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 | 


6, 13, 20, 2 25, 27 








ARIZONA (f) 


4,5, 


12, 19, 26 


~ 2,9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 7» 13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 12, 18, 2 


1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 | 


6, 13, 20, 26, 27 





ARKANSAS (f) 4,5, 


12, 19, 26 





CALIFORNIA (s) 


4,5, 


12, 19, 6 





COLORADO (s) 4,5, 


12, 19,26 


a 2, 9, 14, 16, 23, 30 


6, 7, 13, 20,27 


4, 11, 18, 2 


1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 | 


6, 13, 20, 26,27 





2, 9, 16, 23, 25, 30 | 


6.79, 13, 20,27 











CONNECTICUT (s) 4, 


5, 12, 19, 26 





DELAWARE (s) 4, 


5, 12, 19, 26 


_1,2,9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 5 





2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2,9, 16, 23, 30 





DISTRIC T OF COL JUMBIA ) 


5, 12, 19, 26 


»9, 16, 23, 30 





6,7, 13, 20,27 


~ 6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4,11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 | 


| 18 11, 15, 22, 26,29 | 


“18,11, 15, 22, 26, 29 | 


6, 13, 20, 26,27 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


6, 13, 20, 25,27 





1,8 1, 15, 2,26, 29 | 


1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


6, 13, 20, 25,27 





FLORIDA (s) 
GEORGIA (t) 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS (2) 
INDIANA (2) 
IOWA (s) 
KANSAS) 
KENTUCKY (3) 
LOUISIANA (s) 


MAINE 8) 























MARYLAND (s) 
MASSACHUSETTS (s) 
MICHIGAN (3) 
MINNESOTA (s) 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI t) 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA (s) 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE (s) 
NEW JERSEY (s) 
NEW MEXICO. 

NEW YORK (s 


NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 


OHIO (s) 
OKLAHOMA (}) 


5, 12, 19, 
5, 12, 19, 
5, 12, 19, 
5, 12, 19, 
5, 12, 19, 
5, 12, 19, 
5, 12, 19, 

5, 12, 19, 

5, 12, 19, 26 
4,5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 

5, 12, 19, 

» 5, 12, 19, 

5, 12, 19, 

1,5, 12, 19, 
4,5, 12, 19, 
5, 12, 19, 

5, 12, 19, 

, 12, 19, 

, 12, 19, 

, 12, 19, 

, 12, 19, 

5, 12, 19, 

12, 19,26 

5, 12, 19, 26 

5, 12, 19, 26 
12, 19,26 


26 


26 
26 


26 
26 
26 
26 
26 


26 
26 


“e 


+9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 





9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 





9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 7, 13, 20,27 





4, ll, 12°, 18, 25 


'& 8, 11 15, 22, 26, 29 


6, 13, 20, 25,27 





4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 








2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 





26 


26 
26 


26 


9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 





, 9, 16, 23, 30 


, 16, 23, 30 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7413, 20, 27 





, 16, 23, 30 


, 16, 23, 30 
16, 23, 30 

, 16, 23, 30 

, 16, 23, 30 

,9, 16, 23, 


; 16, 23, 


30 


30 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


| 6,7, 12, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


_ 8,7, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


, 16, 23, 
, 16, 23, 
, 16, 23, 
, 16, 23, 
, 16, 23, 
, 16, 23, 
, 16, 23, 
, 16, 23, 
, 16, 23, 
, 16, 23, 


30 
30 


» 9, 16, 23, 
. , 16, 23, 


30 


6,7, 13, 20,27 
6,7, 13,20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20,27 
6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
1,6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


| 6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


| 5,6, 7, 12, 13, 20, 27 


| 6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
| 6, 2, 13, 20, 27 
6, 7°, 13, 20, 27 


_ 6,7, 13, 20,27 © 
6,7, 13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


| 1,8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 


~ 6, 13, 20, 25, 27 





~ | 1,8, 14,15, 22, 26, 29 


1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 





4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


18,11, 15, 22, 26, 29 





4, 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 12% 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18,25 
4, i, 12, 18, 2 25 
4, 1, 18, 25 

4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 


4, M12, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 


| “1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 


1,8, 11,15, 22, 26, 29 
E 1,8, 11, 15, 22, 26,29 
1, 8, "1, 15, 22, 26, 29 

1, 8, 0, 15, 22, 26, 23 
1,8, 11,15, 2, 23°, 26, 29 








1, 8, 11,15, 22, 26, 29 | | 


1,8, 11, 15, 22,26,29 | 


1,8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 
1, 8, 1, 15, 22, 26, 29 


6,13, 20, 25,27 


6, 13, 20, 26,27 


6,13, 20, 28, a7 
6,13, 20, 25,27 
613,20, 25,27 
6,13, 20, 25,27 
~ 6,13, 20,25,27 
6,13, 20,26, 3 
6,13, 20, 25,27 
"6, 13, 20, 26,27 
6 13, 20, 25,27 
6, 13, 20, 25,27 
6, 13, 20, 25,27 





4, 11, 18,25 


1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 


6, 13, 20, 25,27 





4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
~ 4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25, 31 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
“4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 


6, 13, 20, 26, 27 





1,8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 





1,8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 


1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 
1, 3,8, 11,15, 22, 26,29 


| 1,8, 1, 15, 22, 26, 29 
an 3.8, 11,15, 22, 26, 29 


1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 | 
18,11, 15, 22, 26, 29 


~ 6,13, 20, 26, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


6,13, 20, 25,27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 





1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 





, 16, 23, 


67,13, 16°, 20, 27 


4, 1, 12, 18, 5) 


15, 22, 26, 29 





6, 13, 20, 26, 27 





OREGON (s) 


5, 12, 19, 26 








PENNSYLVANIA (8) 
RHODE ISLAND (s) 
SOUTH C AROLINA 


112, 19, 26 
, 12, 19, 26 
12, 19, 26 





sou TH DAKOTA 


TENNE SSE E (*) 
TEXAS 


, 12, 19, 26 
4.5, 12, 13, 19, 26 
4,5, 12, 19, 26 


, 9, 16, 23, 30 


, 16, 23, 30 ; 
2, 9, 14, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


“6,1, 13, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


6.7%, 13, 20, 27 





2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 6,9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


“4, 11, 18, 25 
“4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4,11, 18,25 


4, 11, 18, 25 





6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


61,13, 20, 27 


4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


i, 3°,8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29| 


1, . 3° 8,1 11, 15, 22, 26, 23) 


1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 


18,1, 15, 22, 26, 29 
| 1,8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 


| 1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 
1,8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 





6; 13, 20, 26, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25,27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 7 
6, 13, 20, 25,26, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 27 
6, 13, 20, 25, 7 


6, 13, 20, 25, 27 


~ 6,2, 13, 20, 27 

” 6,713, 20,27 
"6, 7, 13, 20, 27 
6,70 13, 20, a7 
67.13, 20,27 | 
67.13, 15, 20, 27 


6, 7, 13, 20, 27 


» 13, 20, 25, 27 


, 13, 20, 25, 27 


» 13, 20, 25, 27 


, 13, 20, 25, 27 


, 13, 20, 25, 27 
, 13, 20, 25, 27 


, 13, 20, 25, 27 


UTAH (s)_ 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON (s 

WEST VIRGINIA — 
WISCONSIN (s) 

WYOMING 
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4,5, 12, 19,2426 | 2,9, 16, 23,30 
4,5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 17, 23, 30 
4.5,12,19,26 | 2,9, 16,23,30 
4,5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 

—45,12,19,26 | 2,9, 16, 23, 30 

~45,12,19,26 | 2,9, 16, 23, 30 

4.5,12,19,26 | 2,9, 16, 23,30 


“| 1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 
| 1,8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 
4,11, 12,18, 25 | 1,3%,8, 11,15, 22, 26,29 
4,11, 12%, 18,25 | 1,8, 11,15, 22, 26, 23 
4,11, 12", 18, 25 | 1,8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 
4, 11, 12", 18,25 | 1,8, 14, 15, 22, 26,29 

4, 11, 18, 25 1,8, 11, 15, 22, 26, 29 


4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 
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A proved program 
developed for a sound 
investment source 


® It is the belief of International Harvester 
that every farm machine should pay for 
itself in use. It is a self-liquidating invest- 
ment. It is bought because it will make 
money for its owner. Farm machinery is a 
capital expenditure by a farmer, exactly 
like the purchase of a machine tool by a 
manufacturer. 


But, like the manufacturer’s production 
tools, farm equipment costs money. So, the 
farmer often needs a ready source for farm 
equipment financing. 


International Harvester believes that the 
natural source of such financing is with the 
farmers’ local banks and that the extension 
of such credit has been and will continue to 
be a profitable banking function. 


The IH Income Purchase Plan of Selling, 
now employed by most IH farm equipment 
dealers, forms the basis for a sound, prac- 
tical plan for the repayment of farm equip- 
ment loans. Information about the plan can 
be secured from your local IH dealer. See 
him today! Such a contact can mean more 
profitable future business for your bank. 


INTERNATIONAL 
a 


HARVESTER 





“Thought-Nudgers” in Bank Ads 


Author Lockwood tells you how to get a new twist in your 


savings ads. 


One adjective can be the key. And one 


picture is worth ten thousand words. 


By PAUL LOCKWOOD 


REATIVE SAVINGS advertise- 
2 ments capture the attention 

of prospective patrons. Once 
you have their attention, it is 
much easier to accomplish your ad- 
vertising objective. 

Most bank advertisers agree with 
this fundamental advertising prin- 
ciple. Searching for a new and un- 
usual way to attract attention may 
develop into a difficult problem. To 
get the different idea for the ad- 
vertisement requires a_thought- 
nudger. 

Here is a step-by-step procedure 
for developing advertising ideas 
that will have a different twist. It 
will help bring your thoughts, 
your experience and your knowl- 
edge into sharp focus. 

Results: It will spark new and 
different advertising ideas for you. 


1. Determine Sales Point 

One way to determine the sales 
point to use for your advertisement 
is to ask yourself this question: 
“What ‘key’ thought do I want to 
have remembered?” The answer 
will help bring your thinking into 
focus and will help you develop 
a different advertising approach. 

If an answer does not come eas- 
ily, it can be urged along with a 
study of the basic appeals to make 
people act. These appeals might in- 
clude: safety of investment, in- 
come from investment, convenience 
of obtaining loans, or protection 
of the investor’s future. Select 
one of these “key” thoughts and 
use it in the next step of this plan 
for developing advertising ideas. 


2. Sharpen the Angle 

This takes the basic appeal out 
of the realm of the general and 
makes it specific. You will be ap- 
plying a rifle technique rather than 
a shotgun strategy to bring your 
advertising idea into focus. 

As a case in point, you might 
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have selected the appeal of conven- 
ience of obtaining loans for the 
sales point you want people to re- 
member. Ask yourself, ‘“Specifi- 
cally, just how convenient is it for 
people to obtain a loan?” The more 
specific you make your answer to 
this question, the more specific your 
advertising idea will be. 


3. Boil Out the Fat 


After getting your. thinking 
channeled into the specific sales 
point you want remembered, you 
are ready to get the sales spark. By 
reducing the appeal to one word 
you will have your thinking in 
clear focus. 

One way to handle this success- 
fully is to change the basic appeal 
to an adjective. For instance, in- 
stead of convenience use conven- 
ient; safe instead of safety; etc. 


4. Develop a Simile 

Now with the one word appeal 
in mind use it to form a simile. To 
do this add the word “as” or “like” 
to the adjective you selected as the 
sales point you want your adver- 
tising readers to remember. 

For example, consider these 
thought-nudgers for some of the 
basic appeals you may want to use: 

Safe as 

Convenient as 

Profitable as Joe 

Or, you might want to further 
refine qne of the appeals and de- 
velop other similies. Convenient, 
for example, might be sub-classified 
as: quick, confidential, easy. 

Quick as 

Confidential as 

Easy as 

By completing each of these 
phrases you will have an idea for 
an advertisement. To develop more 
ideas for a campaign or to stimu- 
late your creative imagination, 
keep getting more and more simi- 
lies for one sales point. 


This calls for a wide variety of 
examples of things that are safe, 
convenient, etc. Safe, for instance, 
might be developed into several 
similies: 

Safe as a vault. 

Safe as a pedestrian on the curb. 

Safe as a harbor in a storm. 

Each of these similies can pro- 
vide a thought-nudger for an ef- 
fective and unusual advertisement. 
For instance, the “safe as a pedes- 
trian on the curb” could be de- 
veloped into the idea that he is safe 
on the curb but he doesn’t get any- 
where. However, he can still be safe 
if he watches the signs, walks in 
the crosswalk, etc. 


5. Consider History 


Goethe said, “Everything has 
been thought of and the hard thing 
is to think of it again.” Yet, with 
the sharp angle of the sales point 
and the simile it is easy to con- 
sider the past for new and different 
advertising ideas. History provides 
plenty of examples that can be 
used to complete a simile about the 
sales point you want to make. 

For instance, by looking back 
into history for something that was 
safe we might find the story of 
Damocles at a banquet with a 
sword suspended over his head by 
a single hair. This, of course, isn’t 
safe, but by adding something to 
the hair we can eliminate the dan- 
ger and have a different advertise- 
ment. 

Further thought about history 
channeled to the specific sales 
point or the similie will bring to 
mind countless advertising ideas. 


6. Go Modern 

As a contrast to the historical 
method of searching for advertis- 
ing ideas, try looking into the fu- 
ture. Obviously, bank advertising 
will not go in for Buck Rogers or 
space ships, but these thoughts 
might bring about some ideas that 
can be used for new and different 
advertising messages. 

It would be possible to develop 
an advertisement about who will 
finance the home building on the 
moon. People might be interested 
in this and it could be backed up 
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with logical proof of how home 
financing has changed in recent 
years. 

As a general rule, your adver- 
tising ideas will be better if they 
go into the future rather than tak- 
ing something that is current. By 
the time the idea is completely de- 
veloped and prepared into an ad- 
vertisement, the timely idea may 
not be in line with current think- 
ing. The future, however, is any- 
one’s guess and provides a wealth 
of thought-nudgers for advertising 
ideas. 


7. Search for a Symbol 

A picture is worth ten thousand 
words according to the old Chinese 
proverb. The symbol follows the 
same general principle of develop- 
ing ideas because it pin-points the 
idea into a clear, concise way for 
the reader of the advertisement. 

This same thought can be turned 
into an advertising idea by search- 
ing for a symbol for something that 
exemplifies the sales point. Safety, 
for instance, is symbolized by a red 
lantern and a barricade. Or, fire- 
men and policemen are symbols of 
protection of safety to many peo- 
ple. Translating these into symbols 
for safety we could have the lan- 
tern or the badge or hat. 

To select a symbol that will be 
effective, remove all parts of the 
illustration until you have one 
element left that everyone will 
understand as symbolic of the main 
idea. A child putting money into a 
piggy bank is an example of sav- 
ing. By removing the child and 
only showing a hand putting money 
into a piggy bank we have a sym- 
bol of saving. A savings pass book 
is another symbol of saving that 
everyone will recognize. 

This step-by-step procedure for 
developing advertising ideas can 
be used for all types of savings ad- 
vertising. It will work equally well 
for newspaper or direct mail ad- 
vertising because it is designed to 
stimulate your creative imagina- 
tion for better advertisements. 

































































































































.. every dollar saved on an im- 
proved operation is just as good as 
that dollar of income secured from 
loans and investments. In the final 
analysis, it counts just the same.— 
H. E. Mertz, secretary to technical 
commissions, National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 
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Is YOUR Bank 
Ready to Absorb 
an Embezzlement 


of $309,000 ? 





FIDELITY - 


Each one of fifteen banks absorbed an average of 
$309,000 for the five-year period 1946-50! Shortages 

in these banks, whose total deposits were only 
$27,000,000, totaled $5,500,000 — $4,635,000 more 
than their total bond coverages!* They were forced to 
absorb 84% of their embezzlements, even though nine 
of these banks had bonds equalling or exceeding the 
minimum suggested in a table of recommended amounts! 


The figures are startling! Clearly, with defalcations 


running so high, it should be realized that any table is 
merely a guide. Chief reliance should be upon 


an individual analysis of each bank. 


Make sure your bank’s protection is geared to today’s 
conditions existing both in and outside of your bank. 
Call our nearest agent—he’ll be glad to have one 

of our bank specialists analyze your hazards and 
blanket bond program. If you don’t know our agent’s 
name, just write our Agency & Production Department. 


We'll furnish it promptly. 


*These figures were quoted in an address 

by Alexander Chmielewski, Bank Commissioner 
of Rhode Island, before the A.B.A. State Bank 
Division, September 29, 1952. 
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The Story of Family 
Estate Planning 
By Rene A. Wormser. Published by Koster, 


Dana & Co., 30 Broad Street, New York, 4, 
N.Y. 88 pages. 


This pocket-size booklet is a com- 
plete primer in estate planning 
written in language understandable 
to the layman. For this reason 
trust departments should find it an 
excellent promotion piece. 

Author Wormser presents the 
philosophy underlying estate plan- 
ning, much of which, though 
fundamental, is too often over- 
looked. Such personalized subects 
as “Who?—For Whom are You 
Planning?” “Why?—Objectives and 
Purposes,” and “When?—The Tim- 
ing of a Plan” are designed to at- 
tract the reader’s interest. Later 
chapters develop solutions to these 
questions. 

Among the first to adopt The 
Story of Family Estate Planning 
were the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Co., New York, and The National 
Newark and Essex Banking Co., 
Newark, N.J. They are giving it to 
their directors, officers and branch 
managers for further distribution to 
trust prospects. 

Wormser is a member of the New 
York Bar and a recognized expert 
and lecturer on estate planning. 


Raising Capital: How and Where 


By Merrill DeVoe, Ph.D. Aids Vault, 3757 
Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5. 93 pages. 
$2.75. 

Here is a clear, concise, non-tech- 
nical summary of the many ways in 


which the businessman of today 
can acquire funds to start or expand 
his business. 

Professor DeVoe points out that 
few men, apart from executives in 
large enterprises and men in fi- 
nancial and banking circles, know 
how and where capital can be ob- 
tained. Indeed, we think it doubt- 
ful if the average man who owns 
or wants to own his own business 
is aware of even half of the 41 
methods of raising capital set forth 
in DeVoe’s excellent book. 

The author lists and explains 23 
ways of acquiring capital to start a 
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business; 16 ways of financing fixed 
assets; 21 ways of obtaining funds 
for one to five years, and 19 ways 
of financing a farming or ranching 
business. 

The methods also have been 
classified as to institutional source, 
including, of course, commercial 
banks, investment banks, the RFC, 
and many others. 


Says DeVoe: “Few people with 
a thoroughly sound proposition and 
the will to finance it need go with- 
out capital. . . Some will say this 
little book is over-optimistic. And 
I will say that people who need 
capital should be encouraged to 
look for it.” 


A Survey of Pension Planning 


By Robert E. Sibson. Published by Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc., 214 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 184 pages. Price $2.00. 

This survey is must reading for 
the perplexed executive charged 
with the formation or review of his 
company’s pension plan—and for 
the banker who helps administer it. 

Author Sibson notes that retire- 
ment plans, including the Federal 
Social Security program, account 
for about 10 per cent of the total 
wage cost in American industry to- 
day. 

Sibson attempts no single answer 
to the pension problem. Instead, he 
gives alternative solutions to the 
many issues and problems that 
arise. “Which of these alternatives 
is ‘right’ for any group of employees 
depends, of course, upon the specific 
circumstances surrounding the in- 
dividual situation.” 

The author lists, for example, four 
basic methods of financing retire- 
ment plans: insured financing, pay- 
as-you-go financing, self-admin- 
istered trust funds, and profit-shar- 
ing plans. 

Then he applies the same ap- 
proach to age and length of service 
requirements, retirement benefit 
formulas, disability and other bene- 
fit programs, and pension costs. 

Finally, he tells you how to 
evaluate your pension plan. A check 


list is appended for handy refer- 
ence. 

Sibson was formerly a member 
of the staff of Simpson & Curtin, 
labor consultants and engineers to 
the transportation and public util- 
ity industries. 


Mathematics of Finance 


By Lloyd L. Smail, Ph.D. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 282 pages. Price 
$4.50. 


If you feel that you want to brush 
up on your financial arithmetic, we 
recommend Mathematics of Finance 
to you. 

Designed for use in colleges, 
Smail’s text effects a reasonable 
balance between theory and prac- 
tice that will appeal to hard-minded 
bankers. Its worth, as compared 
with similar works, rests in its 
directness and simplicity of or- 
ganization. Definitions and for- 
mulas, happily, are presented in a 
clear, concise manner. 

The reader will find here a treat- 
ment of the mathematical aspects 
of simple and compound interest, 
amortization and sinking funds, de- 
preciation, bonds and, briefly, life 
annuities and insurance. He can 
check his progress from time to time 
by working out the many exercises 
found in each section. 

A quick review of algebra (some- 
thing that many of us would need) 
is included in an appendix together 
with the tables necessary to a solu- 
tion of the problems. 

Smail is a professor of mathe- 
matics at Lehigh University. 


Behind the Scenes of Business 


By Roy A. Foulke. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
99 Church Street, New York 8. 194 pages. 


“In the midst of high business 
activity,” says Dun & Bradstreet 
Vice President Foulke, “the prac- 
tical business man knows one thing 
from concrete experience, and that 
is that another depression is com- 
ing. . . . The next depression,” he 
writes in the latest revision of his 
Behind the Scenes of Business, “is 
now around the corner!” 

Earlier, he says: “It looks as if 
we are entering a competitive 
period when value and prices will 
again play their part after twelve 
years of a sellers’ market.” 

Foulke declares that you can't 
forecast “business conditions” in- 
telligently for more than three or 
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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) reports on... 


A big job...well in hand 


(Highlights from the Annual Report for 1952) 
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four months ahead. Most forecasts 
that go further, he thinks, are so 
much wishful thinking. 


For recurring depressions, the 
author blames, among other things, 
excessive speculation in land and 
securities. Depressions or panics or 
hard times, he says, are not the 
products of any one political party, 
but are a seemingly inevitable re- 
sult of human nature. 

Foulke recalls that many busi- 
nesses made money even during the 
depression, says that their success 
was due to the efforts of top-grade 
managers. Preparedness by indi- 
vidual concerns, he points out, can 
minimize the impact of a depression 
on those concerns. 

To this end, he suggests 14 gim- 
micks of financial analysis to watch. 
These are ratios relating to capital 
structure, inventory, sales, and net 
profit. 


Some Good Stocks, Some ‘Dogs’ 
Off in 1952, Report Shows 


Nineteen fifty-two was a bull- 
market year. Dow-Jones industrials 
gained 8 per cent; at year-end the 
market had reached a new 2l-year 
high. 

Yet nearly half of the 1,054 stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change through 1952 declined. 

Mutual fund specialists of Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co. figure, in a new 
report, that 447 Big Board stocks 
showed for the year an average de- 
cline of 13 per cent. 

The analysts point out, signifi- 
cantly, that the decline was not 
confined to so-called “dogs,” or to 
any other classification, for that 
matter. Rather, they say, “it was 
widespread and indiscriminate.” 

To bear this out, they show us 
that 53 “good quality” issues and 
112 “long dividend payers” were 
among those that went down. Dia- 
mond Match, for instance, fell 20 
per cent, Pet Milk 8 per cent, and 
Owens-Illinois Glass and Quaker 
Oats each 10 per cent. 

One hundred and six stocks with 
“srowth characteristics” tumbled. 
But so did 44 “defensive” stocks. 
Growth issues like American Cyan- 
amid, Eastern Airlines, and Parke 
Davis were off, as were deflation 
stocks like Natomas Co. and Mont- 
gomery Ward. 

Percentage decline in low priced 
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“Now give us a bright, cheerful, understand- 

ing, inviting, smiley look. . . . You're sup- 

posed to be posing as a friendly loan 
counselor... ." 


issues was greater than in high 
priced stocks, but not always. The 
Wiesenberger report lists 67 “low- 
priced” and 37 “high-priced” losers. 

It was the same story with 
“peace” stocks and “war” stocks. 
Bristol-Myers was off as much as 
Follansbee Steel; Hat Corp. as 
much as Canadian Pacific. 


All of which would indicate that 
the investor must stress selectivity 
in forming his portfolio. If he buys 
mutual funds, selection will be 
handled for him. The Wiesenberger 
people remind us that “every diver- 
sified common stock mutual fund 
increased in value during the 12- 
month period.” 


We Welcome... 

(Continued from page 12) 
recourse to a plan which eliminates 
any further necessity for weighing 
the question of whether this or that 
course adopted with reference to an 
application for a church loan will 
be productive of more harm than 
good. We have demonstrated to our 
entire satisfaction that we have a 
dependable means of taking care 
of every reasonable request, which 
involves no risk of harmful con- 
sequences. 


In short, this plan works. It has 
worked for my bank at least seven 
times in the past four years, and 
it is our confident hope and ex- 
pectation that it will work many 
more. 


We believe, moreover, that the 
same procedure could be effectively 
used in raising funds for other 
community enterprises — a club 
house, for instance, or a hospital. 
While we have thus far employed 
this plan only in connection with 
the church loans, we’ll be glad to 
extend its application to other 
fields whenever the opportunity 
offers and the essential conditions 
are present. Foremost among the 
conditions sought will be the 
solidarity of purpose and the spirit 
of determined dedication which 
has characterized every church 
group which has availed itself of 
our plan of financing. 


See Smaller Expansion of Bank Credit 
And Money Supply This Year 


A smaller expansion of bank 
credit and the money supply in 1953 
than in 1952 is seen by the bond 
department analysts of Bankers 
Trust Co. This will result, they say, 
from a slower rate of increase in 
bank loans and in bank holdings of 
Government securities. 

“In the absence of further restric- 
tive action by the monetary au- 
thorities,” they continue, “market 
influences are not likely to produce 
any major changes in either long- 
or short-term interest rates for the 
year as a whole.” 

This appraisal appears in Bankers 
Trust’s new _ publication, United 
States Government Securities and 
the Money Market. 

The analysts look for a continued 


large demand for investment funds 
in 1953 “as a result of a sustained 
high level of private capital outlays 
and another Treasury deficit.” 

They also expect some refunding 
of short-term Treasury debt. Dis- 
cussing Government debt manage- 
ment, they observe: 

It “can make its greatest con- 
tribution to monetary stability 
under current conditions by work- 
ing for a better balance in the 
maturity distribution of the Federal 
debt, reducing the size and fre- 
quency of refinancing operations, 
and fitting the terms of Treasury 
borrowings to the needs of the 
economy and the conditions of the 
market place.” 
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hemington Rand Methods News 


This machine, developed after extensive research into the bookkeeping 
needs of American business, represents today’s best buy for clerical savings. 


The CYCLE-MATIC SAFE-DESK, shown here in a midwestern bank, gives 
certified fire protection at point-of-use for irreplaceable customer records— 
plus clerical efficiency and convenience in handling cycle billing records. 


How One Bank Operates a Profit- 
able Bank Retail Charge Account 


When a midwestern bank went into 
the new Credit Card System of han- 
dling discounted receivables for local 
stores, they made a thorough study 
and adopted the most efficient retail 
bookkeeping methods available. They 
decided on cycle billing to spread the 
work through the month, eliminating 
month-end confusion and overtime. 
And they chose the Cycle-Matic method 
to speed the location of accounts for 
credit authorization and stuffing of 
charge tickets as forwarded from 
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member stores. Also, for 24-hour point- 
of-use fire protection, they house these 
vital records in a Remington Rand 
insulated Cycle-matic Safe-Desk. 

Cycle billing statements and ledgers 
may be posted at high speed on the 
new Remington Rand LOW-COST 
bookkeeping machine. Statements and 
charge tickets may then be microfilmed 
before mailing on a Remington Rand 
Dual Film-a-record, the all-purpose 
microfilming machine. 

Remington Rand offers you not only 
the experience and equipment, but also 
special services to help you establish a 
Bank Retail Charge Account System. 


New LOW-COST Bookkeeping 
Machine Handles Mortgage Loan 
and Trust Accounting Work of 
Small and Large Banks Profitably 


LOW initial cost and LOW clerical 
cost means that any financial institu- 
tion can have completely mechanized 
bookkeeping with all its advantages. 
And a wide variety of bank bookkeep- 
ing operations may be accomplished 
with speed, legibility and accuracy by 
the new Remington Rand LOW-COST 
Bookkeeping Machine. 


Mortgage loan records—including FHA 
insured loans—are produced simply 
and accurately. Identical entries are 
simultaneously posted to Borrower’s 
Ledger, Mortgage Holder’s Accounts 
Payable Ledger, Mortgage Holder’s 
Remittance Advice, Daily Journal. 


Trust accounting costs may be mate- 
rially reduced by proper machine 
methods. Fully identified transactions 
are recorded with touch-method ease, 
speeding inspections by state and fed- 
eral examiners. Costly duplication of 
effort is virtually eliminated. For more 
distribution columns, you simply add 
registers; no mechanical change in 
the machine being required. 


Loan and discount accounting. The 
Liability Journal (Note or Discount 
Register) is produced as a by-product 
of simultaneous entries to the note 
notice, maturity tickler and liability 
ledger. All records are up-to-date and 
in perfect agreement. New balances 
are automatically computed and daily 
proof is provided for all figure entries. 


Certified checks are also handled 
quickly with the new machine. The 
Debit Memorandum and Certified 
Check Register are both produced in 
one efficient operation—reducing 
chances for error. 


Remington Fland 


| Room 2803 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 | 


: Yes, I’d like to know more about 
| Streamlining my bank operations. 
| © Mortgage Loan Accounting | 
1 Trust Accounting | 
1 €— Lean and Discount Accounting ~ | 
| Certified Checks | 
| C1) Retail Charge Account System | 
| | 
| 
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Cel-U-Dex Corp. Introduces 
Self-Adhesive Label Holder 


If you are looking for an easy 
means of quickly identifying the 
contents of loose-leaf books, bind- 
ers, mail distribution bins, etc., the 
new self-adhesive, insertable Bind- 
X label holder introduced by the 
Cel-U-Dex Corporation will be of 
interest. 

The holder consists of a trans- 
parent plastic window, one or one- 
half inches wide, backed by a 


strong reinforcement coated with 
a special pressure-sensitive adhes- 
ive. Made in 6-inch lengths, the 
holder can be cut to any dimension 
needed and can be reused many 
times. 


According to the manufacturer, 
it adheres firmly to wood, leather, 
glass, metal, stone, paper, fiber, 
plastic and many other surfaces. 

Identifying printed, typewritten 
or hand-lettered labels can be in- 
serted or removed with a minimum 
of effort. Additional assistance may 
be had through use of colors to 
identify contents. Bind-X is avail- 
able in eight different colors, in- 
cluding clear. 

A flange-type Bind-X label, 
slightly different than the “stick- 
on” holder, is recommended for 
post binders. 


For further information about 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Addressing Machines 32. Coin Envelopes 


. Night Depositories 


SB NOW BWNre 


. Air Conditioning 
. Architects and Builders 
. Bandit Resisting Enclo- 


sures and Alarm Systems 


. Bank Building Fixtures 
. Banking by Mail Envelopes 
. Binders, Check, Book- 


keeping, Ledger 


. Bookkeeping Equipment 
. Bronze and Brass Signs 


. Bulletin Boards 

. Calculating Machines 
. Chairs, Posture, Office 
. Changeable Signs 

. Checks 

. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling 


Perforators 


. Check Desks 


Check Endorsers 


. Check Files 
20. Check Protectors 
. Check Signers 
. Check Sorters 
. Check Sorting Trays 
. Checking Account Plans 
. Christmas Savings Clubs 
. Clocks—Outdoor 
. Coin Bags 
. Coin Boxes 
. Coin Changers 
. Coin Counting Machines 
. Coin Counting and Pack- 


aging Machines 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand McNally and Co., P. 0. Box 7600, Chicago 80, III. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


33. 
34. 
3. 


Coin and Currency Trays 
Coin Wrappers 
Counter Screens 


. Coupon Books 


3. 


Currency Straps 


. Dating Machines and 


Stamps 


. Deposit Ticket Files 

. Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 
. Desk Pen Sets 

. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 


Stainless Steel 


. Duplicators 
. Expanding Filing 


Envelo 


. Filing Cabinets 
. Forms, Machine 


Bookkeeping 


. Forms, One-Time Carbon 
. Forms, Continuous 

. Grilles and Gates 

. Inter-Office Communi- 


cating Systems 


. Interest Tables 
. Ladders 
. Lighting Systems, 


Fluorescent 


. Locking Envelopes 


. Maps 
. Metered Mail Systems 
. Name Piates and Desk 


. Night Depository Bags 
. Pass Books 
. Past Due Notices 
. Pay Roll Envelopes 
. Personalized Checks 
64. Personal Loan Advertising 
. Personal Loan Systems 
66. Photographic Bank Systems 
. Proof Machines 
. Railings 
69. Recorders, Voice 
. Rubber Stamps 
71. Safes, Fire and Burglar- 
Proof 


. Safe Deposit Boxes 

. Safe Deposit Records 
. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 
. Seals, Coin Bag 

. Seals, Corporation, 


Notary, etc. 


. Storage Files 
Time and Delayed Time Locks 
. Time Stamps 
. Travelers Checks 
. Trucks, Tellers 
. Typewriters 
84. Typewriter Stands 
. Vaults 
. Vault Trucks 
. Vault Ventilators 
88. Visible Records 
. Window and Lobby Displays 


this product consult your com- 
mercial stationery store or write 
directly to the Cel-U-Dex Corpor- 
ation, 1 Main Street, Brooklyn 1, 
i Pee a 


Desk Size Air Circulator Cools 
Without Disturbing Your Work 


A personal air circulator no 
larger than a telephone but cap- 
able of moving as much air as 
larger conventional fans has been 
marketed by Budlew Products 
Company under the trade name 
“Gent-L-Aire.” 

Ideal for use on tables, desks, 
a counter in a teller’s cage or 
wherever heat tends to collect, 
the new circulator can direct a 
concentrated yet gentle stream of 
air on just one person without dis- 
turbing the papers with which he 
is working. 

Described by the manufacturer 
as “Mite-e but Mighty,” the circu- 


LOWER 
PRICES 


Rc ne aR BETTER 
andsome, hand-chased, 
“equal to the finest,” SIGNS 


cast bronze and aluminum tablets and 
name plates at strictly competitive prices. 


—> Write for FREE folders < 


Also makers of bronze, aluminum and 
stainless steel doors, railings, etc. 
Fomous for finer quality for 71 years. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS 


, Inc. 
Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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lator weighs only 2% pounds and 
can be shifted from place to place 
in a jiffy. 

Operating power is provided by 
a 110 volt AC motor, mounted in 
rubber to eliminate vibration. It 
requires no oiling. 

The “Gent-L-Aire” is completely 
safe to the touch, its mechanism 


being completely enclosed in a 
one piece shatterproof ‘“tenite” 
case. All openings have been 


either screened or louvered. 
It is available in four colors: 
ivory, gray, black and walnut. 


Additional information may be 
obtained from Budlew Products 
Company, Dept. 109, 20 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 
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Fast, Low Cost Collating Made 
Possible with Evans Racks 


A line of improved gathering 
racks designed to handle a wide 
range of papers of all kinds at 
greater speed and reduced cost has 
been introduced by the. Evans 
Specialty Company. 

These racks, each section of 
which holds 500 sheets at an in- 
clined angle, require the very 
minimum amount of office space in 
which to operate. With this equip- 
ment, one clerk working from 
either a sitting or standing position, 
can collate as many as 3,500 sheets 
an hour. 

For details, write to Evans Spe- 
cialty Company, 407 N. Munford 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


Now You Can Dial The Exact 
Length of Tape You Need 


Large savings in time and tape 
are possible through use of this 
automatic, electrically operated 
dispenser which permits you to 
dial the exact length of tape you 
need. 

Introduced by the Marsh Stencil 
Machine Company, the taper fea- 
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tures a dial system calibrated to 
run out lengths of tape from 3 to 
39 inches long at the rate of 3 
feet per second. 

In a split second, following the 
dialing operation, the machine ac- 
curately measures, cuts off and 
moistens the piece of tape, leaving 
it ready to apply. Smooth, tight 
adhesion is made possible by the 
presence of a built-in heater and 
thermostat control which keeps 
water temperature and indirectly 
gummed surface of the tape passing 
over moistening bristles at highest 
point of efficiency. 

Sturdily constructed, the Dial- 
Taper weighs 50 pounds. It can 
handle tape in sizes from one to 
three inches wide and quickly 
loads up to nine inches in diameter. 
When re-loading, tape is brought to 











How to Make 
INYISIBLe 
Erasures 





























With a few feather-light 
strokes, a Rush FybRglass 
Eraser removes the last 
trace of an incorrect char- 
acter — makes it easy for 
you to erase and still keep 
your typing clean and pro- 
fessional-looking. 






























































Colorful plastic holder 
uses long-life propel-repel 
refills. It must satisfy you 
— or your money back. 


RUSH- 


~FYBRGLASS 
ERASER 


Order from your Dealer 
or send 50¢ and 
name of dealer to 


The Eraser Co., Inc. 
1068 S. Clinton St., Syracuse 4, N.Y. 
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INCREASED PRICES 














for your special checking ? 





















REMOVAL OF O.P.S. CEILING 
now enables banks which had un- 
derpriced charges in their special 
checking, to adjust to a more 
realistic and more profitable level. 


PERSONALIZE! It’s the best 
and most effective way for your 
bank to win customer acceptance 
for new prices. 








The price increase is much more 
palatable to the depositor when 
accompanied with personalized 
checks. Imprinted checks also 
make for faster and more accu- 
rate sorting. 


















ALSO PERSONALIZED CHECKS 
FOR COMMERCIAL AND REGULAR DEPOSITORS 





CHECKMASTER OR CHEXCEL 
(our famous, free checkbook or 
sell-the-book plans) provide per- 
sonalized checks at low cost. 


























Checkbook cost includes all oper- 
ating supplies — deposit slips, 
ledgers, statements, signature 
cards, etc. — and a continuous 
advertising campaign: leaflets, 
lobby, window and counter dis- 
plays, newspaper ad mats, car- 
cards, other features. 
















No investment or advance pay- 
ment. Bank pays only for check- 
book orders actually shipped. 














VA. 





SYSTEMS, INC 











400 MADISON AVENUE, 










NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


the feed wheels, from then on the 
machine threads itself. 


A totally enclosed, heavy duty 
110 volt AC motor which operates 
only while feeding tape, supplies 
the power. 

The Marsh Stencil Machine 
Company is located in Belleville, I11. 


Thirty Separate Compartments 
Featured in New Reading Rack 


An excellent item of recreation 
room equipment for banks is the 
new vertical pamphlet and periodi- 
cal display rack offered by the 
Halverson Specialty Sales Com- 
pany. 

Although it features 30 separate 
literature compartments, the rack 
occupies less than one half the 
floor space needed by the average 
“magazine table.” 

With a rack of this capacity, 
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SECURITY CAP® 
COIN BAG SEALS 


The RED CAP. is your protection 
Trade Mark 


© Provides fastest, most secure seal 

© Red Cap seal grips tight 

© Can't tear bag, can't slip 
Unremovable without cutting cord 
No new dies or tools required 
Less pressure required, easier sealed 
Less weight, less cost to ship 
Fits all size bags 


You're sure you're secure with 
Brooks Seals! Ger full and 
complete protection against slip- 
page or removal. Send for 
samples and prices today. 


a J. BROOKS CO. “I 
177 No. 13th St., Newark, N. J. 


Please rush samples and prices on __. 
| “H” Type seals. 


NAME 
= aacatibani 
ADDRESS . 





| sures clean, 
| all times. Its long depth of throat 


Magazine and pamphlet rearrang- 
ing and resorting are cut to a mini- 
mum and each publication is able 
to be prominently displayed. 
Constructed of heavy gauge 
steel, it stands 45 inches high, 30 
inches wide and 15% inches at the 
base. Rubber-tipped, mar-proof 
feet protect the floor and carpets. 


_ Each of the rack’s 30 slots meas- 
| ures 9% inches by 8% inches by 


3%4 of an inch. 

The rack is finished in gray 
hammerloid baked enamel and 
comes completely set up with no 
assembling of any kind necessary. 

Halverson Specialty Sales Com- 


| pany, a subsidiary of the Mim-E- 


O-Stencil File Company, is located 


| at 1219 W. Chestnut Street, Chi- 
| cago 22, Ill. 


| New Ajax Time Stamp Company 
| Machine Is Manually Operated 


The Ajax Time Stamp Company, 
maker of the popular electric 
Quick-Set machine, has recently 
introduced a smaller, manually 


| operated model for use in banks 


and other businesses. 
Trade named the Quick-Set Jr., 


| the new machine provides an easy 


way to solve problems concerning 
the quick change of numbers, let- 
ters, code wheels, etc. which can- 
not be handled on the electric 


| model. 


Change gear wheels, as in the 
electric, set instantly to an entire 


| new combination by means of out- 
| side levers. 


It features one way 
automatic ribbon feed which in- 
clear impressions at 


makes it possible to print in any 
position on an 8% by 11 inch sheet 
of paper. 

The machine can be furnished 


with upper or lower die plates or 
both. A changeable word cylinder 
can be supplied, or quick inter- 
changeable slides with signatures, 
or whatever reading matter is de- 
sired. Manually operated, this 
sturdy, heavy-duty machine is 
excellent for carbon copy work and 
will go through 8 to 12 copies with- 
out any trouble. 

The Ajax Time Stamp Company, 
368 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y., 
is offering, upon request, a com- 
plete catalogue covering the Quick- 
Set machines. 
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This Bookcase Will Keep 
Reference Material Handy 


A bookcase such as this trim, 
three-shelf model can help you 
keep quick reference material near 
enough to be readily accessible yet 
far enough to avoid cluttering your 
desk or workroom tables. 


Marketed as model No. 1057 by 
the Royal Metal Manufacturing 
Company, the case measures 36 in- 
ches wide by 10 inches deep, and 
stands 42 inches high with a mod- 
ern cornice top. It is constructed of 
heavy gauge steel and is finished in 
oven baked enamel standard gray. 

In addition to these bookcases, 
the company makes _§ furniture 
adapted for use in offices, work- 
rooms, libraries, cafeterias and 
reception rooms. 


General offices of the company 
are located at 175 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 





ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 
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Diebold’s Unique Drive-Up Window “Tailor Made" 
For Bank Without Space for Drive-In 


The First National Bank of 
Grand Junction, Colo., wanted to 
provide its customers with drive- 
in facilities, but space was not 
available. The bank took its prob- 


lem to Diebold, Inc., where en- 
gineers designed and built the 
“tailor made” drive-up window 


shown above. 

Acclaimed by customers, em- 
ployees and visiting bankers, the 
new window features an exterior 
finished in bullet-resistive stainless 
steel. Windows are of tinted bullet- 
resistive glass and of sufficient 
depth to permit the customer to 
view the entire transaction from 
the outside. 

The cash drawer, controlled 
either electrically or by hand, 
slides out to receive a deposit, re- 
turn cash or whatever the cus- 
tomer desires. 

The bay-type window, equipped 
to provide automatic two-way 
communication between customer 
and teller, permits full visibility of 
Cars approaching and leaving the 
curb-side booth. Tellers enter or 
leave through a burglar-proof door 
at the back of the booth. 

In addition to the teller-customer 
communications arrangement, the 
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installation is also equipped with a 


six - station inter - communication 


system which places the teller in | 


direct contact with all departments | 


of the main bank office. 


An automatic air conditioning | 


system provides for teller comfort 


during all seasons of the year. A. 
defrosting unit keeps the windows | 


clear during the winter months. 
Address Diebold 

Canton 2, Ohio, 

formation. 


for further 


Adding by Hand 


Incorporated, | 
in- | 


A new four page folder, outlin- | 


ing the many advantages of their 
hand-operated adding machines, is 


being offered by Remington Rand | 


Inc. 


The simplified 10-Key keyboard, | 


multiplication, and direct subtrac- 
tion are part of the many features 
of these machines. Portability en- 
abling the use of these adding ma- 


chines anywhere is also pointed 
out. 
A free copy of this booklet 


+C-409 describing a variety of 
machines, all available for various 


figuring jobs, may be obtained by | 


writing Remington Rand Inc., 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Tray holds 10 coins each of Peaaies. nickels, dimes, 
quarters, halves, in each of 68 staggered pockets 
for quick accessibility and handling. Figures on 
border designate denominations of coins in 
pockets. Style No. 1 mounted on pedestal. 
Style No. 2 fitted with rubber bumpers 
for counter use. Style No. 3 mounted 
on short legs, arranged for nest- 
ing with other trays. Tray is 
2%5''x9"". A time saver. 


TWICE THE LEVERAGE 
HALF THE weiGut! 
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PURE LEAD SEALS 
“Steel Strong” Lead Seals use 
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non-porous | 
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THEY'RE STRONGER BY TEST 


They ‘deliver the goods.”’ Made of 8- point 
weight, size 2% x 6% in. with “‘register’’ stub 
Style No. 2 same size but with blank stub for 
desired copy. Style No. 3, size 2% x 4% in. 
without stub. Reinforced eyelet extends to 
end of tag. Printed in red and black. Bank 
imprint included in price. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


The €. L. DOWNEY Co. 


HANNIBAL, MO. 
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CHANGEABLE LETTER 
OR EMBOSSED CARD 
NAME PLATES 


Also engraved, plastic and bronze 
plates. 


Large selection to choose from. 


Send for illustrated catalog featuring 
the above, as well as Bulletin and Di- 
rectory Boards. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
37 East 12 St. 
New York 3, N.Y. 


LEADING 
INDEPENDENT 
AND CHAIN 


$125 
1c TO 50c 


COIN CHANGER 


“The Lowest Priced Modern Changer” 


Over one quarter of the nation’s leading 
banks now using. More than 450 in use 
in one large Western bank chain. Sim- 
plifies change handling. Sturdy alumi- 
num, gray hammertone finish. Parts and 
workmanship guaranteed. 


A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU. 
See your dealer or write factory 
for 15 day free trial. 
With roll-out base — $22.50 extra, 


plus tax. (Model 1107 with silver 
dollar key — $70, plus tax) 








| manager for Diebold, Inc. 
| Paul, has retired to take a less ac- 
| tive position with the company. 
| He will, 
office and continue to serve those 
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Recordak Marks 25th Anniversary 


Shown here is George L. Mc- 
Carthy, chairman of the board of 
Recordak Corporation, viewing a 
miniature reproduction of an early 
model of the Recordak Microfilmer 
which he invented. The occasion 
for the photograph is the 25th an- 
niversary of the installation of the 
first Recordak Microfilmer in Em- 
pire Trust Company, New York 
City. 

Mr. McCarthy’s identification 
with the development of micro- 
filming, however, extends back 
several years beyond the date com- 
memorated by this anniversary 
observance, to the time when 
microfilming as an _ accounting 
technique was just a nebulous idea. 
Long nights spent in experimenta- 
tion in a basement work shop re- 
sulted, after a number of years, in 


THOMAS A. ROBERTSON has been 
elected a vice-president of the 
Mosler Lock Company, Covington, 
Ky., a subsidiary of the Mosler 
Safe Company. Mr. Robertson has 


been connected with the firm since 


1922 and was made secretary in 


| 1931, serving in that capacity un- 
| til his recent advancement. 


L. J. SUTTON, SR., regional bank 
in St. 


however, maintain an 
who have been his friends and cus- 
tomers for the past 50 years. 

L. J. SUTTON, JR., will follow in 


the creation of the first practical 
microfilming machine, in which 
was incorporated a 16mm Kodak 
movie camera. 

Promotion and sale of the idea 
made little progress until George 
Eastman heard about the machine 
in 1926. In due course, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy found himself on _ the 
Kodak payroll, and proceeded to 
supervise a new design of his 
“Check-O-Graph” machine, which 
became the Recordak. 

The intervening twenty-five 
years have witnessed a _ constant 
expansion of the uses to which 
microfilming has been put in every 
field of endeavor. Outstanding 
among its achievements were the 
233 million V-Mail letters which 
went to our troops overseas during 
World War II without a single loss. 


Thomas A. Robertson L. J. Sutton, Jr. 


his father’s footsteps as manager 
of the St. Paul branch. The junior 
Mr. Sutton began his career with 
Diebold in 1939, and after an ab- 
sence of four years in the Army, 
was appointed assistant regional 
manager in 1949. 
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You can own this new calculator for 11% cents* a day. 
If it saves whoever uses it 8 minutes a day, it pays for itself. 


So you literally can't afford not to have one on every desk! 


* Ask your Monroe salesman 
or deoler to prove it today. 


- MONROE 
junior CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


- with MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, General Offices, Orange, W. J. 
yn ab- 
Army, 
gional 
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Philadelphia Taxpayers Use 
More Checks and Money Orders 
The Girard Trust Corn Ex- 
change Bank, Philadelphia, re- 
ports that the number of bank 
money orders (registered checks) 
and treasurer’s checks sold during 
the final days of April was well 
above normal. The bank attributes 
this increase, in part, to the sale of 
these checks to people paying their 
real estate taxes by mail. 
Philadelphia’s neighborhood tax 
offices were closed this year for the 
first time. Anticipating a crush of 
taxpayers at the city hall, the 
Philadelphia Clearing House Asso- 
ciation sponsored a campaign to 
urge the use of bank money or- 
ders, cashier’s checks, and treas- 
urer’s checks as instruments of pay- 
ment by mail. Newspaper ads used 
in the campaign were directed to 
customers and non-customers alike. 


Character Loans for 25 Years 

In 1928, The National City Bank 
of New York started making loans 
—from $50 to $1,000—without col- 
lateral to salaried men and women. 
It was a unique step for a large 
commercial bank. 

In the intervening 25 years, the 
bank’s personal credit department, 
where the loans are handled, has 
lent 2% billion dollars to more 
than six million people. 

The department now makes a 
variety of loans. In addition to per- 
sonal loans for general family 
needs, there are loans for property 
modernization, direct-to-purchaser 
automobile loans, small-business 
loans (up to $10,000), and business 
loans to veterans. 


International Trade Institute 

International Trade Institute Al- 
lerton House, Monticello, Ill., will 
be the scene of an Institute on In- 
ternational Trade, to be held under 
the joint sponsorship of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the [Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association July 12- 
18. The meeting is designed for 
business men on the policy making 
level. 


50 


er 


Milwaukee Bank Relives 


An 1853 Milwaukee street scene 
has been reconstructed next door 
to the First Wisconsin National 
Bank. The scene marks the bank’s 
100th anniversary. 

The street is 173 feet long and 20 
feet wide. It is lined with replicas 
of old buildings—including the 
Farmers’ and Millers’ Bank, fore- 
runner to the First Wisconsin— 
shops, gas street lights, and hitch- 
ing posts. 

“By re-creating this scene,” 
President William Taylor said re- 
cently, ‘“‘we want to help the com- 
munity visualize the bank’s first 
customers arriving in their wagons 
and buggies, or walking along the 
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1853 To Mark Centennial 


muddy boardwalks of what was 
then E. Water Street, and to con- 
trast this scene with the bustle of 
commerce and traffic along N. 
Water Street today.” 


The old lobby of the Farmers’ 


and Millers’ has been restored. On 
display in it are a $5 bill issued in 
the bank’s founding year and 
three bricks from its original vault. 

Items in shop windows, signs, 
public bulletin boards, and other 
details have been supplied or sug- 
gested by the Milwaukee historical 
society. Doorways and paneling 
from old Milwaukee mansions add 
authenticity. 


Texas Banker Lauded By Local Rotary Club 


During the 23 years Clayton A. 
Loftis has been president of the 
First National Bank, he has de- 
voted his time and his talents 
toward the building of a great, 
friendly banking institution. Dur- 
ing that time he has made vast 
contributions in the building of 
Longview. His influence was felt in 
the building of the beautiful new 
Masonic Temple and the new 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 
He has given his wholehearted sup- 
port to the building of new indus- 
tries in Longview. His noteworthy 
service in the oil and soil conser- 
vation program has brought him 
state-wide acclaim. 


Clayton Loftis is an amiable, re- 
sourceful, modest man. His great 
modesty was demonstrated recent- 
ly when he placed in nomination 
the name of the president of a com- 
petitive bank to be the “Man-of- 
the-Year.” No city can grow or 
expand unless it has the backing of 
strong, friendly, progressive, lib- 
eral-minded bankers. Certainly 
Clayton’s bank is such a bank. The 
giant skyscraper now being built 
by the First National Bank stamps 
Clayton Loftis as a “city builder.” 
It is proof of his faith in Longview 
and east Texas. Clayton’s unfeigned 
cordiality and deference for the 
opinion of others has won him and 
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his bank a multitude of warm 
friends. We honor him today as a 
great citizen and a great city build- 
er!—Tom Putnam, THE ROTAVIEW, 
Longview, Texas. 


The Red Sox: How Many Runs? 


The three employees of the Wor- 
cester County Trust Co., Mass., 
most nearly guessing the number 
of runs scored by the Red Sox and 
their opponents during a five-week 
period will be rewarded with box 
or reserved seats at an important 
Red Sox game. The winner also 
will receive an “added prize” not 
yet announced. 

The contest is sponsored by the 
bank’s newspaper, The Mirror. To 
further mark the opening of the 
baseball season, The Mirror offers 
its own pennant picks. 
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National Bank of Commerce 
Tells Story of Its 80 Years 


“When Edgar McDavitt became 
the first president of the Bank of 
Commerce (Memphis, Tenn.) in 
1873, the South was still struggling 
to arise from the ruins of a ‘Lost 
Cause’ that had died with General 
Lee’s surrender to General Grant 
at Appomattox, Va., only eight 
years before.” 

Thus begins a brochure com- 
memorating the eightieth anni- 
versary of the National Bank of 
Commerce. 

The brochure tells the story of 
the bank “as mirrored by the lives 
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YOU ARE INVITED 


If you should happen to be in the vicin- 
ity of New York City on the twentieth 
of this month, we invite you to come to 
an “open house” which we are holding 
in our new plant in Clifton, New Jersey, 
between the hours of three and seven 
that afternoon. By automobile, we are 
not more than “twenty-five minutes 
from Broadway.” Simply drive through 
the Lincoln Tunnel and continue west 
on Highway #3 to Bloomfield Avenue, 
Clifton, then south about one thousand 
feet to the plant. 


In this new structure, containing some 
fifty-three thousand square feet all on 
one floor, we are processing the work 
formerly handled in two plants which 
were located in Manhattan and Newark. 
Weare finding it a most enjoyable place 
to work and a welcome relief from big 
city congestion. With our expanded 
facilities and time-saving procedures, 
the improvement in our manufactur- 
ing efficiency is already apparent to us. 
What we used to do under pressure is 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 









Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 





now being done effortlessly, and we like 
the change. 


This makes five new buildings whichwe © 
have constructed since the war and, 
while in themselves they have contrib- & 
uted more to our comfort than to effi- = 
ciency of manufacture, the fact that with 
each occupancy we have utilized the lat- 8 
est developments in methods and ma- 
chines has enabled us to step up our out- 
put per man-hour and in large measure 
offset general increases in operating 
expenses. Changes in methods develop 
swiftly these days, and even as this is 
written we are engaged in making an 
entirely new layout in our Chicago plant 
in order to accommodate the production 
flow as it exists in Clifton. 


LOT IES: 
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Maybe it won’t be long before we will 
be tearing Clifton apart, so we hope our 
banker friends will visit us on the twen- 
tieth because we are reasonably certain 
that we still will be able to display a 
plant as sparkling and as up-to-the- 
minute as we know how to make it. 
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and times of the eight men who 


have been its presidents—” from 
McDavitt to William B. Pollard. 
Inevitably it tells a story of cotton 
and industry and finance. 


It exudes the flavor of the glamor-. 
ous Old South and the progressive 
new one. Finally, it tells that Mem- 
phis and its National Bank of Com- 
merce grew together, each impor- 
tant to the development of the 
other. 


Kansas City’s Commerce Trust 
Company has advanced former as- 
sistant cashier THOMAS C. CANNON 
to the office of assistant vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the consumer 
credit department. 


PAUL DAVENPORT comes to the 
Central National Bank of Yonkers, 
N. Y., as assistant vice-president 
from the Marine Trust Company of 
Western New York where he 
served as manager of the com- 
pany’s Wilson office. 


First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, has elevated two vice- 
presidents to positions of added re- 





IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


... to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business in your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects— your 
customers. The cost Is small. 
And your message Is sure 
to receive the right at- 
tention. 


Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between cou- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
invaluable selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 





sponsibilities. E. N. HOLGATE, now 
manager of the Central Avenue 
and Washington Street branch, 
will undertake the organization 
and control of the bank’s internal 
operations. GEORGE H. CAVIN will 
advance from assistant manager to 
manager of the First Phoenix 
branch. 


Assistant cashier PETER S. DAUST 
of Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis has assumed the man- 
agership of the safe department. 
He succeeds EDWARD H. SCHOOR who 
has been made assistant cashier of 
the banks and bankers department. 


Newly elected vice-president 
WILSON M. BATES has been wel- 
comed as manager of the Glendale 
branch of the Bank of America. He 
succeeds veteran banker DONALD E. 
MAC VICAR who has retired after 
completing a career of 48 years in 
banking. 


Charles T. Fisher, Jr. Donald F. Valley 


It has been announced by the 
National Bank of Detroit that the 
office of chairman of the board, 
vacated by the death of WALTER S. 
MC LUCAS in February, has been 
abolished, making CHARLES T. FISH- 
ER, JR., president, the bank’s chief 
executive officer. DONALD F. VALLEY, 
a director and formerly general 
vice-president of the bank, has 
been elected to the newly created 
office of executive vice-president. 
General vice-presidents JOHN N. 
MC LUCAS and HENRY T. BODMAN 
were elected directors. 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has elected 
HENRY A. FOSCUE and CHARLES E. 
HAYWORTH to the board of directors. 
Mr. Foscue is president of the Globe 
Parlor Furniture Company and Mr. 
Hayworth is general manager of 
the Alma Desk Company. 

S. L. GULLEDGE, JR., has been 
elected assistant vice-president. 
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JOHN B. MACK (1), and J. WILLIAM IRWIN (rT), both former mem- 
bers of the staff of the American Bankers Association, have merged 
their respective advertising agencies to “meet the individual needs 
of any bank, whether it can afford $50 or $500 a month for our 


services.” 


Mr. Mack held the offices of director of the Public Relations 
Council, manager of the Advertising Department, and deputy man- 


ager of the ABA. 


Before his several years of service in the ABA’s advertising 
department, Mr. Irwin was manager of the Commercial Bank Ad- 
vertising Department of The Purse Company, Chattanooga. 

The new firm will be known as the Mack and Irwin Advertising 
Agency, with the head office in Freeport, Long Island, N.Y. 


Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, has an- 
nounced the election of three new 
officers. F. BRYCE KRAMER of the 
Charleroi office was advanced 
from assistant cashier to assistant 
vice-president. LEO P. LARKIN, trust 
division, was named trust opera- 
tions officer, and KENNETH C. RICH 
of the West View office was made 
assistant secretary. 


The Mitchell Street branch of 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga., has a new assistant 
cashier in the person of FRANK B. 
OLVER. 


M. C. HOOK, JR., has joined the 
Seattle-First National Bank as 
vice-president in the business de- 
velopment department. He was 
formerly vice-president at the 
Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis. 


Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Company of Chicago 
has announced the promotion of 
former assistant cashiers JOHN K. 


JENSEN and RICHARD C. RASTETTER 
to the position of second vice-pres- 
ident. JOHN S. DEAN, HENRY K. 
GARDNER, JOHN C. STURGIS and 
LOREN M. ROOT were made assistant 
cashiers. ROBERT H. CLEMENTS has 
been appointed assistant secretary. 


Frank M. Wood William J. Snow, Jr. 

FRANK M. WOOD, president of 
Frank Wood & Associates, Inc., has 
been elected a director of The Fort 
Worth National Bank. 


WILLIAM J. SNOW, JR., former as- 
sistant vice-president of Bankers 
Trust Company, has recently been 
named a vice-president. Two as- 
sistant treasurers advanced to the 
office of assistant vice-president are 
JOHN F. COOK and FLOYD E. MC KEE. 
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Do You Bank on 


Your Investment Dealer... 


. . . to keep you personally informed on all that’s important 
when it comes to stocks, bonds, and institutional markets. . . 
to come up frequently with timely suggestions concerning 


Earl (. Bimesn buy and sell opportunities that might improve your portfolio? 


Do you want him to be as competitive as most when it comes 
to specific issues .. . to be active enough as an underwriter to 
permit your participation in a wide variety of initial offerings? 


Would you like to work with an organization large enough 
to cover every major market . . . to buy or sell sizable blocks 


with maximum speed and efficiency—a minimum effect on 
price? 


If qualifications like these are important to you, you may have 
an interest in some of ours. 


Ernest Clayton T. Dawson Brown 


Last year, for instance, we managed to be of particular service to 
At Valley National Bank, Phoe- hundreds of banks in all parts of the country. 
nix, G. E. ARNOLD has been named 
head of the bank’s publicity and 
public relations department. MERT 
READE will occupy the newly 
created post of advertising director. 
EARL L. BIMSON, previously an as- 
sistant auditor, has been advanced 
to acting comptroller. 


Perhaps because our 108 offices from coast to coast are con- 
stantly linked by 65,000 miles of private wire—can always 


provide us with up to the minute, on the spot coverage of 
every major market... 


Perhaps because we took part as underwriters in some 316 dif- 
ferent corporate and municipal issues . . . could offer every- 
thing from equipment trust certificates to convertible pre- 


ferreds, from an interest in airlines to a block in chain 
stores... 


ERNEST CLAYTON has_ recently 
been elected chairman of the board 
of the Industrial Trust Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Mr. Clayton had been 
president of the bank for 12 years, 
and was succeeded in that office 
by T. DAWSON BROWN, first vice- 
president since 1949. 


And perhaps because our Trading Department is 30 or 40 
strong ... deals each year in 5,000 to 10,000 issues . . . can 
always contact more than 1100 account executives with thou- 
sands of individual and institutional contacts to help find 
the most attractive market for a given security. 


If you ever feel that these services and facilities might be use- 
ful to you, may I promise my prompt, personal, and confidential 
attention, 

Mercantile National Bank of 
Chicago has appointed ALBERT A. 
LENTSCH assistant cashier. 


Mr. R. J. Cuvat, Manager, Institutional Department 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 





“This business of barely making it to work 
on time has got to stop, Hilmerl” 
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Promotion of former assistant 
Manager HAROLD J. CONNELL to as- 


sistant secretary, was announced 
by Manufacturers Trust Co. N. Y. 
At the Yorkville office, WALTER H. 
WIELER was made assistant vice- 
president. 


LOUISE MCGOVERN has recently 
been elected assistant trust officer 
of the Wells Fargo Bank & Union 
Trust Co., San Francisco. With 
this promotion, Miss McGovern 
becomes the bank’s first woman 
officer. 


Assistant cashier ROBERT J. POL- 
LocK of the Chase National Bank’s 
main office has been appointed 
second vice-president, according to 
a recent announcement. 


RICHARD B. SCUDDER, publisher of 
the “Newark (N. J.) Evening 
News,” has been elected a director 
of National Newark & Essex Bank- 
ing Company, filling a vacancy 
caused by the death of his father, 
Edward W. Scudder. His grand- 
father, Wallace M. Scudder had 
also served on this board. 
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In the Heart of Miami's (Fla.) Business District—the Ultra-Modern Pan American Bank 


Shown above are the ultra-mod- 
ern quarters of the Pan American 
Bank of Miami, Florida. 

Approximately $750,000 was re- 
quired to design and equip the 
bank which occupies the first and 
second floors of a four story 
building situated in the heart of 
the Miami business district. Space 
on the remaining two floors is 


The Albuquerque (N. M.) Na- 
tional Bank has two new assistant 
vice-presidents in the persons of 
PAUL H. BARNES, auditor, and JOHN 


Y. GANNAWAY, trust officer. Both 
were formerly assistant cashiers. 


Several branch changes at the 
Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles were recently an- 
nounced. MILO W. WEDDINGTON and 
WILLIAM PARK NEWCOMER, man- 
agers, respectively, of the Burbank 
and North Hollywood offices, have 
been named vice-presidents. Vice- 
president HAROLD B. YUNDT has been 
transferred from the Highland and 
Hollywood branch, where _ he 
served as manager, to the loan de- 
partment of the main office. Mr. 
Yundt will be succeeded in his 
former post by FRANK D. NELSON, 
former manager at 12th and 
Maple. DARRELL R. SCOTT will move 
to the 7th and Grand branch, while 
assistant vice-president BEN L. 
HERRON will manage the 12th and 
Maple office. 
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rented out to other businesses. 

Spacious drive-in banking facili- 
ties, complete air conditioning, an 
independent telephone system and 
a unique signature card installation 
are a few of the highlights of the 
new building. 

A Lamson Tube System, which 
accelerates by air pressure, speeds 
paper work between the officers’ 


G. H. Townsend Russel A. Swaney 


The American Bankers Associa- 
tion has advanced G. H. TOWNSEND 
from auditor to comptroller, suc- 
ceeding the late JOHN J. ROONEY. 
Mr. Townsend’s new duties will 
also include those of secretary of 
the Finance Committee and secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees of the 
ABA’s Supplemental Pension Plan. 


At the Detroit branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
RUSSEL A. SWANEY was advanced 
from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president, and will assume the 
management of the bank. BRUCE 
L. SMYTH was promoted from as- 


quarters, tellers’ area and book- 
keeping department on the second 
floor. 

The bank also has its own print- 
ing establishment. 

Private offices and officers’ quar- 
ters are completely carpeted. 

Bank Building and Equipment 
Corporation of America handled 
the work. 


sistant cashier to assistant vice- 
president at the Chicago bank. 


In Wilmington, Delaware Trust 
Company’s new assistant treasurer 
is EDWARD CLAY TRAVERS. At the 
bank’s new Penny Hill office, An- 
DREW J. KAVANAUGH, JR., was ap- 
pointed manager while JOHN 
GRAHAM KEILY was named manager 
of the Price’s Corner branch. 


HERBERT R. SOLBRIG, treasurer of 
the First Bank & Trust Co. of 
South Bend, Ind., has recently as- 
sumed the -additional duties and 
title of vice-president. Three others 
were advanced from assistant vice- 
president to vice-president. They 
are: WILLIAM P. GIVENS, LESTER L. 
BROWN and Cc. R. LAYMAN. JOHN 
F. NASH, former assistant secretary, 
has been elected vice-president 
and placed in charge of the bank’s 
public relations and advertising. 


IVER W. BERGQUIST has been ap- 
pointed an assistant treasurer of 
The Hanover Bank’s Herald Square 
office. 
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JOHN F. DAVIS has been elected 
the eighth president of the First 
National Bank of Omaha. He is the 
third member of his family to hold 
that office in the nearly 100 years 
of the bank’s existence, having 
been preceded by his grandfather, 
F. H. DAVIS and his father, T. L. 
DAVIS, the latter being the present 
chairman of the board. He suc- 
ceeds FRED W. THOMAS who was 
elected vice chairman of the board | 
of directors. 










Assistant vice-president ARTHUR | 
W. SOMERS has been elected vice- 
president of The Public National 
Bank & Trust Company of New | 
York. In the bank’s Broadway and 


24th Street office, EUGENE BRINKER | RAN Bo rm<s NALLY’S 
was advanced from assistant cash- . 


ier to assistant vice-president, 
and BURTON MITCHELL was made an 4EW SYSTEM 
assistant cashier. 


Word of recent changes at the 


CLUBTROLLER pocket filing 
sheets and binder contain all the 
necessary ledger information for 
1000 accounts. Patents pending, 





















National City Bank of New York Rand M¢Nally has developed a new combination filing and posting system 
includes the names of FRANK R. which effects tremendous savings in record keeping time. First tested and 
RAPPEL, HUGH T. MCGOWAN and proved in a large Chicago bank, now more than half a million Christmas 
MILTON M. BATES. Mr. Rappel was Club accounts are being kept on CLUBTROLLERS. 

advanced from assistant cashier to The CLUBTROLLER Pocket Filing Sheet system eliminates all need for 


assistant vice-president, and 
Messrs. McGowan and Bates were 
named assistant cashiers. 


maintaining ledger cards or ledger sheets. The use of the COUPON itself, 
which carries all the necessary ledger information, including date of pay- 
ment, account number, payment number and accumulated balance, serves 


as a perfect posting record when filed in the CLUBTROLLER. 


my Sorting of the coupons is reduced 90%! Coupons need only be sorted 
by color for each class, then by 100s. Thereafter it is a very simple and 
speedy operation to insert the coupons of each 100-group into the correct 


pockets since all are in view and easy to reach at one time. Thus the time- 
consuming numerical sequence sorting is eliminated. 
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APPOINTMENT 
ONLY 


This new system will save time and money for your bank — write for 
SS, further details on the Clubtroller System and on Rand M¢Nally’s full line 
fF é, ; 

' of Christmas Club Supplies. 




















RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
CHRISTMAS CLUB DIVISION 
111 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 : P. O. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 


“It's a very poor attitude you've token since 
you inherited that fortune.” 
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The Reasons: INTEGRITY - SECURITY + FACILITY 


INTEGRITY. For forty years Lawrence Ware- 
house Company has conscientiously kept the 
interest of its warehouse receipt holders para- 
mount—thus meriting the confidence of count- 
less bank loan officers throughout the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. 


SECURITY. Lawrence carries legal liability 
and fidelity bonds totalling $1,000,000 at 
each of its more than 2500 field warehouse 
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locations. This bond coverage is unique both 
in amount and completeness of protection 
for banks and our other receipt holders. 


FACILITY. Lawrence—in step with modern 
banking methods— provides the exclusive 
Lawrence-IBM Commodity Collateral Re- 
port for Loan Officers, which materially cuts 
thecost of servicing commodity loansand keeps 
bankers up to date on inventory values. 





37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


79 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. 
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How much will you 


in your bank with 


MWpaltonal 4 New Posting Plan? 


a 


Banks report savings up to 50%... < 


better proof . .. neater records! 


National’s remarkable new Posting Plan, plus National’s new specialized 
posting equipment, gives banks results never before obtainable . . 


e 3 ORIGINAL RECORDS IN 1 OPERATION. Statement, @ MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY in use of equipment .. . in use of 
Ledger and Journal... ALL THREE IN ONE SIMULTANEOUS personnel . . . in use of floor space . . . in effectiveness of 
OPERATION ... IN CLEAR ORIGINAL PRINT. (no carbons.) Proof-of-Posting Accuracy. 


e BETTER PROOF than banks ever had before . . . 7-Way Savings vary according to system now in use .. . but 
or a p> agama gives CONTROL beyond any your National representative will gladly show you how 
be e a e “ - ovenamen Prk ; much you can save in your bank with this advanced con- 

Oe Sey OF CORRATIAN, shortens training time tribution to Checking Account posting. Call him today 
. . . reduces personnel turnover. , hee : . 

... for quick realization of extraordinary savings. 

e NEATER RECORDS. Neatest records ever made, unaffected 
by skill or experience of operator. 

e CUTS COSTS. New standard of economy, not obtainable 


under any other plan, through more efficient use of 
equipment . . . more productivity per machine. 


e SAVES STATIONERY. Unusual savings in stationery ... ; 
statement-ledger one combination form, both original .. . 
with original journal, eliminating all carbon records. ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


| eee 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 
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